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CHAPTER IX. 
A HUMAN TUTOR. 
OLLY, we are both of us miseral)! chad 


disreputable wretches.’ 
. Pretty Polly ! poor Harry ! ° 








bones sticking out of your skin; 


says I am a disgrace to the family. But 
for that madcap girl Eliza the housemaid 
and me, who have both soft hearts, you'd 
been shunted long ago—ah, you wicked, 


tipsy looking beast, don’t cock your ey 
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at me!’ 


Harry !’ 

. ‘Get along, you canting wretch ; want- 
i, aie ea aa ing to make yourself out better and 

prettier than poo—oor Harry indeed. I tell you, nobody’d trust 

you. If you don’t look respectable you'll make no one believe 

are so. The world is too wise for that; I’ve found it out. “Look : 

my brother Edward, he is respectability itself, and looks 3 . fam 


disrespectability itself and I suppose I look it. I tell you, we ar 
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‘You stupid bird, pretty Polly indeed. 
Why you crazy looking scragey creature, 
with half your plumage gone and your 


are a disgrace to the house, as my father 


‘Pretty, pretty Polly ! — poo — oor 
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both disreputable. It’s a wonder you haven't been turned ont long 
ago, as I have been turned away from the breakfast table just now, 
for shouting ‘Hurrah’ when my father told me that the Rey. Mr. 
Ward, my tutor, had gota living. I come here to tell you of my 
troubles, and you, you set yourself up for something better, you dis. 
reputable old beast !’ 

‘Pretty Polly, poo—oor Harry!’ 

‘ Hish, hish, hish—I’ll give it you, you hypocrite.’ 

‘ Poo—oor Harry !’ 

‘You determined old rascal, so you will have it I’m worse than you ? 


Well, if you begin to pity me I must be badly off. Polly, my dear, I 


wish I were dead, for I can’t see the way to get on. Yes, look out 
into the November fog, and look in at the grand library—what’s the 
use of it? it don’t make me happy. I ama poor forlorn wretch, and 
never shall be anything else, if they treat me like this. Suppose we 
cut our sticks, Polly bird, and go a-wandering; we might earn our 
living somehow —I don’t care for all this finery, it’s no use to me. 
Will you come, Polly ?’ 

Polly turned her sly old head and said nothing. 

‘Faithless, faithless—I suppose I’m not respectable and genteel 
enough for Miss Polly, you scraggy old thing. Curse you, you hypocrite, 
I could strangle you ’—and Harry stamped his foot. 

A gentle presence appeared behind Harry at that moment, en- 
veloped him with soft arms and murmured, ‘Harry, Harry, don’t 
curse ; don’t break your mother’s heart.’ A warm tear fell on Harry’s 
hand from his mother’s eyes. 

Harry looked up, saw Mrs. Damer’s tearful countenance and threw 
himself face downwards on the hearthrug, as if there, on mother 
earth’s breast, as far as he could reach it—he should find protection 
and comfort. Short dry sobs escaped him. Mrs. Damer called him 
softly—no use; more sobs, sobs as if the poor boy were choking. Mrs. 
Damer knelt down by him—ano use; sobs, sobs, sobs getting more and 
more violent, till the hands became clenched and Harry struck his 
head against the ground in the agony of his boyish misery. Mrs. 
Damer was frightened: she sat down on the hearthrug by him, put 
his head on her lap, found his face swollen and purple, opened his 
shirt collar, loosened his tie, and bent gently down to stroke the boy's 
face and kiss it. Then the spell was broken, the sobs ceased, the tears 
began to flow, and short sentences were heard. 

‘Dearest mamma, I am such a wretch to make you cry—and 
miserable—and have words with papa—and you my own good mamma, 
the best friend I have—oh, I am such a horrid wretch !’ 

‘Poo—oor Harry!’ put in Polly. 

‘There, that old beast even pities me. Oh, mamma, mamma, what 1s 
to become of me?” 
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‘Harry, my boy, don’t excite yourself so violently. We'll have a 
long talk by and by; do get quiet now,’ and Mrs. Damer bent again 
over her boy and stroked his hair—thinking in a faint glimmering 
way that it seemed odd for her husband to be there in his study with 
his private secretary over the concerns of the country, while she was 
left alone to battle with the agonies of his boy’s froward temper. 

At that moment the door opened, and a footman said to some- 
body— 

‘Will you walk in here, sir, if you please ? ’ 

Hermann Zollwitz stood on the threshold. Mrs. Damer softly 
put away her boy’s head, and rose quickly, surprised and confused ; 
the servant had not known the library was occupied. A blush 
covered that still handsome lovely countenance, and with a gentle 
inclination towards Zollwitz, she pointed to a chair—‘ Will you not 
take a seat, sir P ’—and left the room. 

Harry threw one vivid glance on the new comer, and rushed after 
his mother, looking at that moment decidedly more disreputable than 
Polly. Outside the room, he caught at Mrs. Damer’s skirt and whis- 
pered excitedly, 

‘Oh, mamma, mamma, if that were my new tutor !—something tells 

me it is so. What a noble frank face! there, I could love that 
man.’ 
‘Perhaps you are right, my boy. Now, you go up to your room, 
hope for the best, and when you have cooled your poor hot face with 
fresh water, go and see cousin Ethel. She’ll be glad to see you and 
it will do you good. I must attend to the housekeeper, and besides I 
want to be quiet for a little while.’ 

‘Dearest, dearest mamma, don’t be cross with me! ’ 

A kiss from his mother was Harry’s answer. 


The Right Hon. Mr. Damer entered his wife’s boudoir half an hour 
later—Mrs. Damer was bending over-her writing table. ‘Jane, I 
want to speak to you,’ said the Cabinet Minister; ‘ you were unjust to 
me this morning on Harry’s account. You are spoiling that boy ; 
he must be managed with a high hand, else he will disgrace our 
name. I think I have chosen a tutor for him now who will suit him 
better.” 

‘I hope he will ‘be no pedant,’ answered Mrs. Damer, a little 
coldly, 

‘Why do you say so? Can you not trust me? Have I no judg- 
ment? Ihave gone so far as to overcome my aversion for foreigners 
and have selected a young German, who may be able to put himself 
more on @ par with Harry, and will not be so severe about clagsical 
Studies. D’Alvensleben has recommended him, and I can depend on 
his discretion ; besides, the young man’s countenance and manner 
‘peak for him ; he seems to be a gentleman. His English is a little 
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foreign and awkward, but that does not matter; he was highly 
recommended. Are you satisfied, Jane?’ 

‘Why not?’ said Mrs. Damer, still coldly. ‘ Surely a father would try 
to do the best for his son.’ 

‘ Jane, you are horribly unjust to me about that boy; I tell you [ - 
have tried to do the best, but I also say that, if Harry cannot be 
brought to a better course now, I have made up my mind that he shall 
emigrate to Australia. I shall send him to my father’s distant rela- 
tives. I never will see our name disgraced—an honest if not a noble 
name.’ 

Mrs. Damer had risen: she felt the cut at her own noble descent and 
the blue blood in her veins rebelled; she confronted her husband, 
looked straight into his eyes, and said still coldly: 

‘Then I shall go with him; Harry will want me more than you do.’ 

‘Jane!’ 

‘ Robert ! ’ 

Mr. Damer looked again at his wife, turned round and slammed the 
door as heleft the room ; not a very dignified proceeding for a Cabinet 
Minister. Humanity is humanity still. © 

Mrs. Damer sat down to her writing table and thought, and she 
thought it the hardest hour she had had since that joyous bridal morn- 
ing of hers years ago. 


Three weeks later the November fogs had it all their own way; 
they saturated London ; they had taken so much vitality out of the 
poor bodily system, that they had rendered rich and well-to-do people 
cross—and poor miserable people poorer and more miserable still. 
They, the fogs, had consumed no end of alcoholic strength and nutri- 
tious food, imbibing it through the vehicle of human constitutions. If 
you had a meat breakfast and a meat lunch and a good dinner, why 
you didn’t want the alcohol so much and might take it in a refined 
way in clarets and hocks, champagnes, even sherries, ports or cognacs. 
But suppose you couldn’t get the meat breakfast and meat lunch 
and good dinner? Why then you had to take the alcoholic strength 
somewhat coarser in stout, ale and porter, British brandy, whisky, 
even down to vulgar and much-abused gin. But the November fogs 
would have it out of the British public. Suppose any member of the 
British public had to screw up his or her vitality to a higher pitch! 
Suppose that member had to meet its creditors ; or its husband or wile 
in the divorce court; or a jury oh a charge of libel in the guise of the 
unsuspecting printer, who knew nothing about it; or its enraged father 
at its Oxford debts; or the ‘Times’ on some literary failure, which 
Jupiter Scribens deigned to notice; or suppose its mother-in-law 
or its constituents wrathful at not having had their individual vagan® 
represented in the last session of Parliament, or, worst of all, its share- 
holders in a limited liability concern—then the November fogs gloriet; 
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because such member of the British public had necessarily to imbibe 
a deal of alcoholic strength and the fogs got it out of it again. Yet 
somehow the November fogs never got tipsy, they seemed to have no 
limit to their power of absorption. 

The November fogs had had it all their own way till sharp, stern 
December had cut their ways short and told them they had had enough 
of it. The fire burnt brightly in the grate of the Right Honourable 
Mr. Damer’s library, for the Cabinet Minister was still in town. Zoll- 
witz and Harry Damer were there, going to work. But three short 
weeks and what a different scene! Zollwitz, a little pale it is true, 
but with the same bright look in his face, sat poring over a blue book 
—trying to understand the British constitution, poor fellow—and 
Harry Damer just rushed in brimfal of talk, news, and private commu- 
nications. 

‘I say, Zollwitz, ain’t you a jolly old brick? Whatever should we 
do without you now? Look around you and see the difference the 
few weeks you have been here have made? I don’t lie on the 
hearthrug now, trying to clutch hold of mother earth. Here I am, 
getting a decent boy again. Oh, Miss Polly, no crowing over me 
now—see how crestfallen she looks, Zollwitz, she dare not even put 
in a word.’ 

It was true, Polly never stirred, but sat in sullen silence. 

‘I say, Zollwitz, don’t study that stupid blue book any more, but 
listen to me, I have such lots to tell you, you are such a down- 
right brick. Only think, papa actually smiled again at breakfast, and 
my dearest mamma looked pleased. Papa says I did that essay 
very well on William III.’s character ; how could I have done it if 
you hadn’t told me what a clever old Dutch mummy he was, 
and how he saved the British Constitution, and how he made 
England respected everywhere? And, I say, Zollwitz, when you 
were out of the room, papa did praise you up so, and he said you 
were bearing down all his prejudices against the Germans, and that 
yh ng astonished at your knowledge of English history and English 

‘Harry, Harry, you should not repeat your father’s private remarks.’ 

‘Oh, bother—I want to make you see what a jolly fellow you 
are! There now, Zollwitz, when I look at you, I think it is all 
nonsense your being here as my tutor; why, I do believe you are as 
much a gentleman, I mean as grand, as we are, if not grander. 
Why, your very face shows it, and I am sure that there’s lots, 
downright lots of pluck in you—gentlemanly pluck—that’ll boil up 
if a fellow hits you hard, or if you see another poor fellow hit hard. 
Zollwitz, I like you as a friend, but I think you’d be a precious 

enemy. I must tell you more: papa said really Edward, my 
respectable brother, seemed to know very little about England and 
history—why, how can he? He has always been bothering 
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about those old fogies, the Volsi and Samnites and the Latins and 
Carthaginians and the Persians and Greeks—why, he never had 
time to learn anything about home. “Papa,” I said, “ I even know 
more than he; for when the Rev. Mr. Ward used to give me no end 
of chapters to get up in English history and I couldn’t do it, because my © 
brain wouldn’t hold them, then mamma used to put it before me all in 
real scenes and real actions, and never shall I forget what a jolly old 
girl [ thought Queen Margaret, Henry VI.’s wife, when she so pluckily 
used to march up and down England and Scotland, and think nothing 
of rushing over to France for troops or money to fight it out with 
Master Edward of York.’’ My father nodded and said I talked too fast, 
and if I only didn’t act like a fool, and talk like a wise man, I might 
do something some day. Now, I say Zollwitz, it’s no use papa denying 
it, [am more like him than Edward, for I have got his pluck. There, 
you don’t know papa’s pluck ; he isn’t afraid of mamma, because she 
is too gentle by far—lI’ve never seen her in a huff—and he isn’t afraid 
of her Majesty I think; I’m sure he’d beard the whole House of Com- 
mons and the Lords too, if they’d say too much to him—but I know, 
Zollwitz, of whom he is afraid ; there, it’s a secret-—of old Aunt Sarah 
in Suffolk! Ha, ha, ha! you'll see her, she is a cure; but I don’t mind 
her, for I am her darling and can do anything with her.’ 

‘Harry, please stop that voluminous conversation and fetch your 
study books.’ 

‘How grand you do talk sometimes, Zollwitz, it’s such funny stuff, 
but 1 don’t mind it because you are sucha dear old fellow. Look 
here, Zollwitz, we are going to Suffolk in the Christmas holidays ; some 
other poor unlucky Cabinet Minister will have to stick in town. And 
(ll tell you, Zollwitz, dear sweet cousin Ethel is coming too. Oh, 
you've never seen her—she’s everything beautiful and jolly put to- 
gether—old Diana and young Hebe and soft Venus all put together 
—she’s without doubt the dearest girl in the world. But I’m always 
afraid I shall lose her, because she is older than I am and she won't 
wait perhaps for me, but I'll kill her if she won’t; and do you know, 
Zollwitz, I always seem to feel about and stretch out my hands like 
a blind boy for people I love like her and you, as if they’d get away from 
me, and I should lose them. I do feel I want somebody to tie me to 
life; how happy people must be who are respectable and self-sufficient 
and don’t want anybody to tie them to life! But I mustn’t talk non- 
sense, and when I say my thoughts they seem to be nonsense. You 
won’t leave us, Zollwitz, and get a swell of some kind or other—! 
hate swells, Zollwitz. There, I am always afraid everything I love'll 
go away from me, like what some poet said——~’ 

‘You mean Moore, Harry: 


‘Oh! ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 

I never loved a tree or flower, 

But ‘twas the first to fade away. 
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I never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die!’ 


‘Ain’t you a poetical swell, and not in your own language even. Now 
| shouldn’t have thought where it was, only I knew it was some- 
where.’ 

‘But, Harry, I must have the books now!’ 

‘All right, Zollwitz, don’t get cross—I’ll be off like a shot.’ 





CHAPTER X. 


LADY PRUSSIA AND ANGELINA, 


THERE was a street in Chelsea—a lonely, miserable, dull, damp and 
wretched street ; the flare of the public house did not enliven it; the 
vas of the cheap baker’s burnt not here; the pawnbroker’s secret 
temptations and relief had no charms for it. The street was lonely 
because it seemed to go nowhere; the street was miserable because it 
had no buying and selling; it was damp because the Thames odours 
fumigated it ; and it was wretched because wretched poor forlorn people 
lived in it. There was a street in Chelsea where children played 
sullenly and poor men walked slouchingly and miserable women 
dragged along slovenly: a street in a suburb of the queen of cities of 
Kurope—big, rich, wealthy, purseproud London. This street knew 
want and hunger and heartburning and unconscious living death, and it 
harboured somebody—worse than forlorn, and miserable and lonely, 
for that somebody had broken the links that united it to the voltaic 
pile of social life, had got detached and was hanging on somehow by 
Newton’s principle of the earth’s gravitation downward, till the poor 
bones of that somebody would gravitate into the pauper’s grave. 

Goethe, the great anatomist of moral humanity, imagined the misery 
of actual want, when he placed young Wilhelm Meister with his fresh 
buoyant soul outside the door of the garret listening to the white- 
headed ecstatic old man, as he sang : 


Wer nie sein Brod mit Thrinen ass, 
Wer nie die kummervollen Nichte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 
Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen Michte.! 


But Goethe’s idea of human want was but, could be bnt; the 
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? Who never ate with tears his bread, 

Who never passed the night’s long hours 
Sleepless and weeping on his bed, 

He knows you not, ye heavenly powers, 
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imaginary idea of the soul of genius. To find it, that true want, you 
must have seen it, have searched for it, have recognised its existence, 
have been burdened by its crushing presence, have positively known 
that hunger and thirst and dirt and the grasping consciousness of 
being below the allowable status of human requirements do have their | 
being among us! Goethe, he of the well-to-do Frankfort family, he 
who had been rocked in the cradle of comfort and indulgence, how 
could he know that want? By such intuition as all brain-geniuses 
have, who see with their spiritual eyes, who feel with their spiritual 
nerves, and who thus become one with humanity! Well indeed do 
the Germans value those lines and appreciate them and cherish every 
trace of their great men! But look, you neglectful Briton, who will 
but attend to shares and the last prices of the corn market, and the 
telegrams on Indian shirtings; look, the German loves his Goethe, 
treasures this picture of human want, and you, you have a finer one, 
but you won’t see it, old, dear, broad Johnson, the very impersonation 
of humanity, carrying home the forlorn girl from the Strand—shed a 
tear over that grand old picture drawn for ever—the old lexicographer 
carrying home the girl from the Strand, and remember that a young 
literary man once told the tale in pretty words one Christmas time 
to his children—poor William Brough! Goethe, the towering heroic 
painter, painted the want in the old man’s words, and Johnson, broad 
Johnson, relieved it! The work of genius, the work of reality! Over 
and over again do we live them day after day. The genius leaves its 
bright streams of light on the floating ages, the reality goes down into 
eternal forgotten consciousness of doing! Paint humanity! why an 
old head and a young heart are trying to do it together, are trying to 
write a romance, but trying, not with the elephantine marks of certain 
superiority, but humbly and modestly are trying to knock at the door 
of reality, and give in the faintest colours some touches of that last 
phase of the natural selection of mankind, according to the Darwinian 
principle—the civilisation of the nineteenth century. Ifall the romances 
written with the most vivid imagination, the widest life experience, the 
most earnest search after truth, from the ‘Milesian Tales’ to ‘ Lothair, 
taking in the ‘ Arabian Nights’—if all were gathered together they 
would not represent the amount of real humanity produced by six 
months’ circulation of life-blood in Chancery Lane and Fleet Street: 
Oh, humanity ! oh, reality ! 

And there was a street in Chelsea miserable and forlorn becaus? 
miserable and forlorn people lived in it! The wind it blew, the wind 
it moaned one evening in December ; great big moans coming from 
somewhere, from the Siberian mines and the Russian plains, the 
Polish prisons and the Baltic gulfs—for it was an easterly wind ; and 
laden with moaning gusts it came across right to the miserable street 
in Chelsea—the street in a suburb of big, purseproud London. The 
wind blew along and it drove before it a tall woman, poorly clad, with® 
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desponding air in her walk and a little yellow-haired girl by her side. 
They entered a low house with a half-shut door and ricketty stairs 
and mounted to the first floor. 

‘Shall I light the fire, ma’ am | ?P’ said the little girl softly, and the tall 
woman answered, ‘Qh, yes,’ and sat down. Shivering and drawing 
her shawl round her she sat by the shaking window, and as she sat, she 
saw opposite in the dusk a shabby man walk along hopelessly, his head 
bent forward and his hands clasped tightly before him, and the easterly 
moaning Siberian wind rushing over him and drying up the last spark 
of electrical power in him. The woman saw the shabby man and she 
shivered again, but seemed satisfied. The fire it flickered and threw 
uncertain lights over the room and over the woman; and the little 
girl went and fetched a comb and gave it to the woman, who rocked 
herself to and fro and undid her wealth of golden hair, that flowed 
down in rich waving streams. The little girl sat down by the woman 
on a stool and was still—so still—till she said : 

‘Won’t you sing to-night, ma’am?’ and the woman said: 

‘Oh, yes,’ and began the Loreley, the Loreley—crooning it off in soft 
sweet tones—low and waning, waning like old love, old love—long, 
long gone—gone to the grave of hopeless loss! 


1 Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 
Dass ich so traurig bin, 
Ein Mahrchen aus alten Zeiten 
Das kommt mir nicht aus dem Sinn. 


Die Luft ist kihl und es dunkelt 
Und ruhig fliesst der Rhein, 

Der Gipfel des Berges funkelt 
Im Abendsonnenschein. 


Die schénste Jungfrau sitzet 
Dort oben wunderbar, 

Ihr gold’nes Geschmeide blitzet, 
Sie kammt ihr goldenes Haar. 





1 I know not what thoughts are thronging 
My heart with their wondrous chime ; 
They fill me with passionate longing 
For a dream of the bygone time. 


The sky with clouds is darkling, 
But gently flows the Rhine ; 
In dyes of sunset sparkling 
The mountain summits shine. 


And there’on the height is reclining ' 
A lady, wondrous fair ; 

Her golden jewels are shining, 

She binds her golden hair. 
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Sie kimmt es mit goldenem Kamme 
Und singt ein Lied dabei, 

Das hat eine wundersame 
Gewalt’ge Melodei. 


Den Schiffer im kleinen Schiffe 
Ergreift es mit wildem Weh’, 

Er schaut nicht die Felsenrisse, 
Er schaut nur hinauf in die Hoh’. 


Ich glaube die Wellen verschlingen 
Am Ende Schiffer und Kahn, 
Und das hat mit ihrem Singen 
Die Loreley gethan. 


‘She combed her golden hair,’ she sang, and she did comb her loag 
golden hair and looked over to the shabby man, who walked up and 
down and, bent his head lower and pressed his hands tighter. But 
someone else had come into the street—a tall stiff figure had come 
there to follow that shadow it had seen on the day Zollwitz thought 
he recognised the figure near Hyde Park—the figure looked at every 
house and searched with peering eyes, and suddenly stood still—it 
heard the ‘ Loreley,’ the ‘ Loreley,’ from the sunny Rhine—it heard it 
in the miserable Chelsea street—it heard it so sweet, so soft, so wean- 
ing the boatman to come—and the figure stopped and entered that 
house and sat on the ricketty stairs and listened again. The woman 
she sat combing her golden hair and crooning the ‘ Loreley ;’ the little 
girl crouched by her, looking up into her pale weird face ; the shabby 
man walked up and down and lowered his head and tightened his 
hands ; and the tall stiff figure sat on the ricketty stairs, bent double 
with trouble and pain, and listened to the Loreley, the Loreley, from the 
sunny Rhine. 

The spell held the scene till a sbrill, sharp voice sounded through 
the house : 

‘Has Lady Prussia and Angelina not come in? I want those stock- 





With a golden comb she binds it 
And sings a magic song, 
Intrancing melody winds it 
, Rivers and cliffs along. 


The fisherman hears it ringing 
With woe and wild surprise ; 

He hears but the lady singing, 
He heeds not the storm arise. 


And darkly will roll the tiver 
O’er fisher and boat ere long, 


Such ruin is linked for ever 
With Lorley and her song. 


This beautiful translation of the Loreley is from the pen of Charles Pelhax 
Mulvany, and appeared in ‘KérraBos,’ the Dublin University Magazine, some short 
time ago, 
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ings mended to-night. Look sharp up there! I hear you—don’t be 
dawdling your time away. I can see him, I can see him!’ 

The woman trembled, she tied up her wealth of hair and the little 
girl fetched a rushlight, the shabby man disappeared, and the tall 
stiff figare swayed backward and forward up the street moaning with 
the Siberian wind in sorrow! 

And there was a street in Chelsea miserable and forlorn because 
miserable and forlorn people lived in it—and it is there now ! 





CHAPTER XI. 


FIRST SIGNS. 


Ir the stones of Torgau told their historical memories in the lurid 
haze of the September sun, so did the trees, the shrubs, the mansions 
and ruins, the meads and hollows, the cliffs and creeks, the bogs, belts, 
and villages of the south-east of Suffolk in the cheery December sun, 
as it lit. up that corner of Great Britain. Grand and old memories it 
told, this county, of the Saxon South-folk, where even now in the 
vulgate of the common people pure German words and German turns 
of thought can be found—and it did not disdain to possess the most 
Saxon idiosyncrasies of any sister county in England. The reminis- | 
cences told of old Roman times, of walls and fortificatiens now 
washed over by the sea; they showed the mounds of the slain in the 
battles between Danes and Saxons; to a solitary heap of stones they 
pointed, all that was left of a castle of the Bigods, which Henry II. 
had razed to the grourd because his sons defied him in it; in a faint 
way the reminiscences gave tokens of a great ancient harbour at the : 
mouth of the Orwell from which Queen Eleanor had sailed and 
Edward III. had gone over to France; and they teemed with tales and 
stories of national interest. 

The low shores of Essex led to high cliffs in south Suffolk, against 
which broke the waves of the North Sea; along these cliffs and in 
their creeks mightier treasures still might be found, innumerable 
shells and fossils, rendering the head dizzy with calculations how : 
many thousand years they had lain there. : 

Here in this corner of Suffolk is one of the most pleasant water- . 
courses in England: the pretty Orwell runs glistening along, and on its 
borders lie ancient and modern country residences, such as the English 
gentry love to dwell in. On the-road from Ipswich to a gentleman’s 
house situated some miles north of the Orwell, shouts could be heard 
on this bright December afternoon—shouts coming from the throat of 
& boy who was riding in his mother’s open carriage with her and 
* gentleman. Oh, the joy to be out of dusky, foggy London, to 
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be here among the red holly and the brown looking fields, the crisp 
heath ground, and the soft meadow-land ! 

‘Now, Zollwitz, we are coming to the village, I shall stand up and 
salute my Ronstituents.’ 

‘Harry, ‘don’t be so boisterous—you will bring the whole village 
upon us,’ said Mrs, Damer. 

‘There is Farmer Richards,and old Nancy: there’s the crazy post- 
man and my father’s favourite, the philosopher, our half-blind school- 
master. Hurrah for Suffolk! hurrah for Newstead! Here I am at 
home. How do you do, Polly Brighton—wait till to-morrow, I'll be 
down among you.’ 

The good people scraped a bow here and dropped a curtsey there and 
looked pleased; that carriage brought in its imaginary train kind 
words, comfortable Christmas cheer, and above all the presence of the 
family at the Hall. Had Mrs. Damer ever.looked handsomer and 
brighter? Evidently Zoliwitz was charmed with all he saw, but he 
said little ; he looked on, as they passed through the village, comparing 
it to one of those primitive ‘ Bauerndorfer’ (peasant-villages) in 
Germany. He every now and then quieted Harry, and lastly his eye 
rested with much admiration upon Harry’s mother. For Zollwitz 
Mrs. Damer was becoming some beneficent deity that shed soft rays 
of glorious light around her—but a deity in human flesh and blood, 
possessed of large hazel eyes overshadowed by long deep lashes, a 
dainty transparent complexion, a cut of feature of the most refined 
type, and that soft undulating figure, bespeaking the woman above 
thirty, whose every movement had seme sweet graceful charm; such 
deities make a young man’s senses worship rather warmly. Zollwitz 
at twenty-two was a dangerous worshipper: he had scarcely ever been 
in the society of ladies; his brotherly love for Mary, his sister, was of 
the nature of quiet possession, and here his young ardent soul came 
suddenly into contact with a woman’ who showed him a tender regard, 
due from her to the man who was evidently becoming the saviour of 
her very impulsive and intractable boy Harry. 

The carriage stopped before Newstead Hall, and the trio were at 
home; at home in an English country house, with fires brightly 
blazing, with respectful welcome from the servants, and with that 
intense atmosphere of easy, well bred, unostentatious comfort that 
must harmonise the outer and inner nature of man, and for which 
those who enjoy it are not and cannot be sufficiently grateful, for they 
seldom know the other side of the social picture and its sombre 
disadvantages. 

Newstead Hall lay in a hollow in quiet beauty. It was not am 
ancient nor a magnificent residence, but rather a modern building of 
moderate size and scarcely of sufficient pretension—one might have 
thought—for so wealthy and rising a family as the Damers. But it 
had charms, and what charms! The large wide-spread ground 
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selonging to it; in which you might wander and wander and find new 
beauties—not forced, not over cultivated, but in their simple natural 
loveliness. The immense green that spread out before the house— 
studded with some mighty trees—allowed the eye to roam freely to 
the upland copses beyond, where the pheasant brooded and the part- 
ridge fluttered. The plantations to the right led on and on in ever 
varying form to the thick forest glades in which unspeakable noises of 
the animal world startled you and made you think yourself far off 
from man, his wants and ways. The smooth ground to the left 
brought you to a-sprightly rivulet and its shaky wooden bridge, over 
which the village path led to the high road; and the whole scene 
was enshrined in that repose which is the real charm of a country 
residence. 

Fancy Harry Damer and Zollwitz out here—out under the trees, 
out in the sunshine, out in the breezy air. Zollwitz drew a long long 
breath : upon him this big vast sense of nature’s influence on human 
nerves had an overpowering effect. He now became aware that ever 
since he had arrived in England on that September evening something 
had cramped his energies, something had constrained his mental 
activity, and at the moment he could have sent out one long harrowing 
cry into those glades, into that wide scene of natural beauty, that it 
might be taken up in sympathy and somewhat relieve his overcharged 
heart. 

‘Don’t you like this place?’ said Harry, ‘you look so miserable; I 
tell you, it is awfully jolly to be here.’ 

‘I like it immensely,’ said Zollwitz, ‘its beauty and stillness quite 
affect me.’ 

‘You are always so feeling, Zollwitz ; I don’t know where you get 
itall from. But look there!’ cried Harry ; ‘look, there is Aunt Sarah 
just coming round the corner of the house. What a dear old girl to 
come at once and I dare say on foot, for she won’t encourage laziness. 
Aunty, aunty, here I am, Harry Damer, your own boy !’ 

Harry rushed to meet his aunt, and went with her into the house, 
and Zollwitz sat down on the hard wintry ground—not afraid of cold, 
theumatism, or lumbago. He began to ask himself why he was there, 
how he had got there, where should he be led to? And some dim 
answer came from a corner of his brain, You meant to find the land of 
political liberty and study its social aspect. Just as he began to 
sound the impressions he had already received, Harry rushed back 
again. 

‘Oh, Zollwitz, you must come in, for the old lady had spied you out 
and had a good stare at you. When I came in she asked me who you 
were, and I said, “ My new tutor ;” so she answered in her rough way, 

Fiddlesticks, tutor ! why he is only a lad himself, and a forlorn lad he 

too; what’s the matter with him—doesn’t he eat enough? Has 
he no father or mother ? Why he looks forlorn and miserable. You 
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call him in ; I want to speak to him.’”’ Now, do come in, Zollwitz; | 
never knew Aunt Sarah want to be introduced to anyone before.’ 

‘Harry, your aunt is very rude and impolite. I shall not go in, end 
I warn you, Harry, never to mention my father’s or mother’s name 
again.’ Zollwitz stood opposite Harry with gleaming angry eyes, a 
red forehead, on which shame had put its mark, and compressed lips. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, what is the matter ?’ said Harry. ‘ Don’t lcok so, 
don’t speak so. Didn’t I say you’d be a precious hard enemy ? [ can’t 
stand it, I can’t indeed. If you don’t change this minute I shall throw 
myself on the ground and howl.’ 

Zollwitz’s harsh mood was over: he took Harry’s hand, told him 
quietly to go in, and that he would remain out a little longer. Harry 
went, afraid to rouse the lion again, and turning round every now and 
then, to see that Zollwitz stayed in the same place. 

This time there was no sitting down to think; Zollwitz stood up, 
leaning his hot head against the trunk of the tree, ready to send forth 
once more that one harrowing cry for sympathy. 

A young deer had bounded towards him, and stood still, tame and 
shy at the same time. Zollwitz stretched out his hand to touch it, the 
deer sprang up to him, smelled his clothes, and bounded away. Who 
could have said why that deer brought comfort to the young man? 
but it did—and Zollwitz went firmly forward to enter the house and 
meet his inquisitor. 

Harry had been watching all the time behind the principal entrance. 
He stared at his tutor when Zollwitz said, ‘Take me to your aunt, | 
will be introduced to her now.’ 

Silently Harry led the way, he had not yet got over his fright. 

They entered the dining-room, cosy, gleaming in purple light, and 
warming itself at the big log fire. Mrs. Damer and Aunt Sarah were 
there, both deep in busy talk about a thousand homely family matters. 

‘So here you come, my dear. I thought that madcap Harry had 
forgotten my message. How are you, Mr.—Mr. Zollbritz—no, Zollwitz. 
I beg your pardon, one ought not to mistake names. Well, I'll intro- 
duce myself, I am Aunt Sarah, Mrs. Damer, that is the Right Hon. 
Mr. Damer’s aunt, Harry’s great aunt—the roughest, crossest old 
woman in Suffolk ; but I can judge good faces and good horses. Now 
you don’t mind me, you come and sit down here by me, and tell me all 
about your country.’ 

Zollwitz was disarmed— he saw the style was only peculiar, and 80 
took confidence; and if he had not been disarmed that reassurimg 
glance from Mrs. Damer’s eyes would have accomplished it ; that glance 
sent a bright colour into his face. He sat down by the old lady and 
answered all her questions minutely, she listening with decorum— 
only when she asked, ‘ Do your father and mother live in that fanny 
place—Turgo, I think you say?’ he hesitated a little, and replied 
sharply : 
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‘No, madam, they died long ago, when I was a little child, and I 
and my sister have been brought up by an uncle and a friend.’ 

‘And I think they have brought you up very well, and I like 

ou. You shall come and see my place, not modern like this, but in 
the old style, like its crusty old mistress.’ 

‘IT shall be happy to come, madam,’ said Zollwitz politely, rising, 
as Harry was frantically beckoning to him outside the window. 
With foreign gallantry Zollwitz kissed the hand which the old lady 
gave him to shake—he had never yet ventured to kiss Mrs. Damer’s 
hand, though she often shook hands with him. Why not? 

‘Well,’ said Aunt Sarah, when he had left the room; ‘ well, that is 
a nice young man. I don’t know, I don’t know, that young man 
might be dangerous to me,’ and she looked on the hand Zollwitz had 
kissed. 

It was too much even for Mrs. Damer’s good behaviour ; she burst 
out laughing on looking at that wrinkled countenance of more than 
sixty. 

‘Well, niece Jane, I don’t mean now, I mean long ago—he resembles 
somebody of long ago, only somebody had wicked bad eyes, and this 
one has good trusting eyes. I like that young man, | like him very 
much—and if you laugh, niece Jane, he mightn’t be so dangerous to 
me as to you; take care, my dear. I love you, you are the only person 
Inever did quarrel with, though I have quarrelled with everybody 1] 
could, from the Lord of the Manor and the Rector to the cow-boy ; 
but then I make it up by quarrelling double with your husband, my 
own nephew, and he deserves it, the haughty Right Honourable. Let 
him come, I’ll get some of his pride lowered; he had better look a 
little at home, and not so much at the country. Your boys are grow- 
ing up, and their mother is growing young again—take care, niece 
Jane, don’t be too much alone with that young man; send him to me 
with Harry to-morrow, I’ll take care of him: I like him very very 
much; I’vequite taken tohim. There,if you don’t all mind what you 
are about, I may put him in my will. Ido like him—send him to- 
morrow, and take care, niece Jane.’ The oid lady embraced her niece, 
and marched off, muttering to herself. No one was ever allowed to 
accompany her out. 

When Aunt Sarah was gone, Mrs. Damer opened a locket on her 
watchchain, and kissed her husband’s portrait in it, perhaps to 
counteract that warning speech addressed to her; then she went about 
her house duties. 

The next day a smart gig, Aunt Sarah’s own conveyance on her 
jauntings to keep her various dependents in order, was sent to fetch 
Zollwitz and Harry. Mrs. Damer smiled when she saw the sacred 
Vehicle, which had never been sent for any guest before. She told 
to take care of his tutor and not let the traditional ghost at the 
Old hall’ carry him off. And Zollwitz might think himself in clover; 
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he would see something at the old hall of true English life, far more 
than many a foreign prince who comes over and believes he has 
entered our English life by attending a levée, a court ball, careering 
half a dozen times round Hyde Park, going to the Opera, perhaps to 
the races, and sunning himself in the splendour of West-end finery, 
In the evening of the same day down came the great man, the Hon. 
Mr. Damer, his private secretary, and eldest son, just to have one day’s 
breathing time before the crush of visitors arrived. And such a crush! 
The house would be full to overflowing, for invitations from the Damers 
were high-prized treasures. Who would not have come to such a 
host and hostess, to enjoy a life of real easy elegance and comfort and 
intellectual occupation ? No confusion at the Damers about horses and 
hounds, and carriages and engagements, and liking this or the other, 
or liking nothing at all. There was the house—itself the most agree- 
able home you could be in—not a fine place, but a refined home; 
there were the grounds you might lose yourself in if you liked ; there 
was shooting if you did please to go out ; there were three carriages of 
moderate dimensions, and half a dozen horses at your service; and 
that was all. No fuss or circumstance; and yet big people, and very 
big people, never refused an invitation to the Damers, for there was 
the towering figure of the host, topped by his powerful brain and 
strengthened by his weighty character; there was the true womanly 
intellectual presence of the hostess. Two such people were not 
met every day. The big swells actually deigned to acknowledge 
it and to live in the agreeable society of this noble pair for a few 
days. 

Mr. Damer was somewhat displeased when he heard that Aunt Sarah 
had carried off Harry and his tutor, and a message was despatched on 
the very evening of their departure for both to come back the next day. 
Mrs. Damer was a little constrained in her manner towards her 
husband ; it seemed as if the affairs of the country were vigorously 
pushing themselves in between the wedded pair. Yet she was ever 
ready to sacrifice leisure, or her favourite occupation, or even ;her 
children’s society, to any demand on her time ; for Mrs. Damer was 4 
capital amanuensis and would with the greatest precision and patience 
assist in reasoning out a practical question. 

Zollwitz and Harry returned the next day as Mr. Damer had 
requested, full of praise of the welcome they had received at the old 
hall. They brought a very cross note from Aunt Sarah, in which the 
Right Honourable was told that though he might think himself 4 
tower of strength to the country, he was no such thing to his family, 
and that she, Aunt Sarah, would come in a few days and open his eyes 
to his own neglectful ways. This note did chafe the Cabinet Minister, 
who retired upon it to despatches and an inexhaustible correspondence. 

The holidays began and visitors arrived. The house was astir with 
manly voices and rustling robes; graceful women swept through the 

























































rooms, and gentlemanly men stood about talking and consulting on 
yarious matters. The sharp wintry weather kept few within ; some 
men were always about the green smoking and promenading, delight- 
fully at ease, and talking sense too, for somehow the atmosphere of the 
place put a dead weight upon frivolity and snobbishness. 

The Hon. Mr. Damer and Lord Howden were promenading after 
luncheon, both gentlemen smoking good cigars and enjoying the plea- 
sure of each other’s society: old school companions they had been and 
firm friends they had remained, never dreading a good downright 
political tilt when their opinions clashed ; coming out of it with more 
respect for each other. 

‘Damer,’ said Lord Howden, ‘whom have you got there for your 
boy’s tutor? It is aremarkably handsome and intelligent countenance 
that.’ 
‘D’Alvensleben—you know d’Alvensleben the former attaché, Lady 
Julia Crofton’s husband—recommended him very highly; and he has 
fully come up to his recommendation. We have become attached to 
that young man, all of us, in a few weeks, a thing J never did in my 
life.’ 
‘T never could understand your friendship for that man d’Alvensleben. 
Inever could bear him, he is as cold-blooded as a snake and as wary as 
a weazel.’ 
‘Howden, you always were strong in your likes and dislikes, and 
stronger in your epithets. Nonsense, d’Alvensleben is only the most 
discreet man I know. I should never mind asking his opinion on any 
subject; he’ll never get himself into the holes you and I are for ever 
tumbling into.’ 

‘Thank God then we do! I don’t mind a tussle if I can get up 
again all the better for it. That man is not even capable of a fair 
fight, and I am sure there is some black spot somewhere to be wiped 
off his character, and he is for ever rubbing at it to whiten it.’ 

‘Don’t be unjust, Howden; leave bim alone—dislike him if you 
please, but don’t take away his character. I have come out to have 
another kind of chat with you, and want to consult you on some ideas 
of mine.’ 
‘Mirabile dictu! You consult anybody? Why, I thought the 
whole country would some day have to bend to your powerful will— 
but old Aunt Sarah !’ 

‘Don’t chaff, Howden, the people might hear ; a fine thing for two 
sober men in our position to make fools of themselves.’ 

‘Hang the position! it’ll make me go back to town next week, ‘and 
[like being here in preference to our own castle in Norfolk. Yeu are 
ajolly fellow, and your wife is the cleverest and sweetest woman I 
ver saw. There are no such women now.’ 


* Bosh ! 


‘T suppose not; but if I don’t somebody else will, She looks younger 
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Don’t fall in love with her—I shouldn’t like it.’ 
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and handsomer every day, and her face becomes more spirituel as she 
grows older.’ 

‘Howden, you are mad.’ 

‘No, Iam not; but you don’t see what a treasure you have, and 
you don’t deserve her, you big bully—that’s what you always were, 
Damer.’ 

‘Tam not going to quarrel this time—have it all your own way. We 
have been at it these twenty-five years, and I want you for once to be 
calm, and listen to me.’ 

‘Well ?’ 

‘The few weeks the young German has been with us have made 
me reflect on something I want to talk to you about. Before he came 
we were in great trouble about our youngest boy, Harry, who has a 
most peculiar temper. I even intended to send him to Australia—and 
matters had gone so far thatmy wife threatened to go with him, and she 
would have done it too. Since that young man has been Harry’s tutor 
the boy is changed—cheerful, tractable, and even anxious to learn. 
Before, it was a daily tornado to get him to attend to any studies at 
all !’ 

‘Simple enough. I suppose they didn’t give him the right studies to 
attend to.’ 

‘All very well; but what will you do? you must let a boy study 
classics and mathematics—the rest he can learn himself, we used 
to think.’ 

‘No, he can’t; and that rest he wants most. I never could manage 
classics and mathematics myself, but I was the best quoter at 
school, and am the best in the House, because I remember the ‘tit- 
bits’ and always could make decent verse, when you couldn’t make 
any at Eton.’ 

‘But who held the best English speech, old boy ?’ said Damer with 
old schoolboy pride. 

‘Why you, to be sure. Who could have bounced so and taken up the 
ear of the House? Ha, ha, ha! Wasn’t it that the papers said of you 
the other day?’ 

‘Howden, this won’t do, you shall listen to one, this time; because 
I mean to study the subject, and if I find I am in the right I'll makea 
stir about it.’ 

‘I am sure you will—no doubt of that.’ . 

‘The subject is, “‘ What"position should the study of the classical lan- 
guages take in our modern education ?” I do not think that it is right 
for us to allow our youth to spend the best, the most fruit-bearing yea's 
of their life over the minutiw of languages spoken by peoples who were 
great, it is true, in their day, and who have impressed future peoples 
with their greatness, but who had different modes of thought from our 
own, whose civilisation was built on other ideas, who had other aims 
to reach, and however much we may learn from them, whose whole 
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moving idea was selfishness—artistic selfishness in one way, patriotic 
selfishness is another—in our times we must follow a broader principle, 
we must widen the lines, and if our sons are to belong to the 
legislating classes, I think it is time that they should learn what 
they are to legislate about and on what principles. I can understand 
the worth of the remains of those older nations, but we set up these 
remains as the standard for the excellence of our own education, 
and there I say we are wrong. I should not like to see the culture 
obtained by such arduous exertions lost, but I should like much to 
see Greek and Roman civilisation put before the general educated 
public in a clearer style, embodying its meaning more than its form ; 
and on the other side, I should wish it to become an honourable 
accessory to our higher education, not its principal and undivided aim. 
We have gone further in many branches of knowledge than the old 
nations, and this knowledge has been hanging about us in undefined 
terms; we want to engraft it in a bolder way on our youth and benefit 
mankind by it in a larger sense.’ 

‘Spoken like a prophet, Damer. Make a stir about it, do—it will 
make a jolly row, and you'll be called pretty names.’ 

‘Oh, I know if I moot such a subject, it may be said it shows my 
plebeian ancestry, but they must own that ancestry to be English : for 
the rest I don’t care. You seem in no mood to discuss anything. I 
shall ponder the question till I can invite over the tutor’s old friend, 
Professor Holmann; he’ll be my man, he speaks English, for like a 
true Englishman, having wasted in my youth my time on Latin prose 
and Greek verse, I speak no other tongue, and I’ll introduce him to 
some of our University professors. They may see what I meat}wnd I 
may set agoing something that will not allow our young men, ina 
general way, to be such rubbish heaps of broken classical morsels, 
and nothing else, as most of them are now. Let us winnow the wheat 
from the chaff. I have the highest respect for those who make it their 
life-study to preserve that ancient culture—there is a purpose—I only 
say that this ancient culture gets among the general public in a way 
that engrosses the time due to other more vital subjects and that it 
retards the progress of the nation.’ 

‘Very wise, but it’s lost upon me. There comes the tutor with Harry 
and your wife—I shall join them. My dear Mrs. Damer, will you 
allow me to stroll with you three down towards the water—we have 
just an hour before the mists. I shall enjoy it. Damer is lording it 
mghtily over me; he has taken to having new ideas and frightens me. 

ere comes the Attorney-General, a much bigger man than I, look 
Damer, he'll profit by your intellectual conversation—tell him your 

I am off in better company than yours.’ 

So the Right Honourable, making a wry face, had to see Lord Howden, 

the « Damer, Zollwitz, and Harry start off, and had himself to talk over 
Land Tenure Bill’ with the Attorney-General. 
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There was quite a soirée in the evening. Zollwitz had heard of some 
late arrivals, but had asked Harry to leave him alone for a couple of 
hours, as he had promised to finish an essay for Mr. Damer on ‘ The 
state of Germany immediately before the great “ Liberation War.”’ 
Harry had come twice to the room, saying, ‘ There was such a secret, 
such a secret. Zollwitz must be sure to come to the drawing-room at 
nine o’clock, he would fetch him.’ Nine o’clock came and Harry stood 
sentinel at the door; Zollwitz descended with him, found the house 
ablaze with lights, and heard soft laughter and the tones of subdued 
voices. He almost hesitated to enter—was it a foreboding ? 

Harry marched him in as if he preceded some prince of the blood, 
but Zollwitz smoothed down the brusquerie of the entrance by his own 
gentlemanly manner. On went Harry up to a bright girl sitting by 


Mrs. Damer. 
‘Zollwitz, who is it?’ » Zollwitz blushed and bowed, ‘ Well, who is 


it P Can’t you guess? Don’t be so slow of comprehension. Why it’s 
Ethel—cousin Ethel—and this is Zollwitz, Hermann Zollwitz, the best 
fellow going.’ 

The style of this impromptu introduction rendered both Ethel and 
Zollwitz confused and stiff; he bowed, she gracefully responded to it, 
not a word was spoken, and Zollwitz retired into a corner, not even 
approaching Mrs. Damer. 

‘Now I thought, Ethel, you would say a few kind words to him; you 
are a bad cross girl, and I don’t like you at all for it. I thought you 
would be such friends, and you have spoiled it all! ’ 

‘Don’t, Harry, you are treading on my dress.’ 

‘Oh, you naughty girl to speak like that! I shall go to him, he has 
a better temper than you, and I sha’n’t speak to you again to-night.’ 

Ethel did not seem to mind this, and Harry strutted off. 

Mrs. Damer sat down at the piano and played one of those fanciful, 
dreamy ‘ Lieder’ of Mendelssohn’s ; petit-d-petit approached Zollwitz, 
behind all the ladies’ chairs and ottomans, till he stood next to Mrs. 
Damer, and the fire of the musician began to take hold of him against 
his will. 

‘I think I should take that a little quicker,’ he said, when Mrs. 
Damer turned and looked up at him, astonished that he was there. 

‘Do you play, Mr. Zollwitz ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes,’ he answered quietly. 

‘Will you take my place? We should be so grateful.’ 

Who could have refused that voice? Zollwitz sat down, played & 
prelude, and stormed away into the midst of Chopin’s mazurkas—such 
playing, such characteristic style. The gentlemen were just coming 
from the dining-room, and they even listened. Mr. Damer approached 
the piano, stood still and never took his eyes off Zollwitz. When the 
fire lessened, when the soul had spoken in those last bizarre chords, Mr. 
Damer put his hand on his tutor’s shoulder, 
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‘You are a brave fellow, Zollwitz ; the essay was on my table at the 
appointed time, and here you are giving us a performance worthy of a 
master of the art.’ 3 

‘You are mistaken, sir. Ido not play as well as Mrs. Damer, but 
my head is easily set on fire, and then I am carried away, and may 
make the impression that I play better than I do.’ 

Harry stood transfixed with astonishment: he began to look upon 
Zollwitz with awe, as a person who knew and would do everything. 

The company conversed. Lord Howden took possession of Zollwitz, 
and after a pleasant half hour’s talk led him up to Mrs. Damer, in the 
midst of a bevy of fair dames. ‘ Now, ladies,’ said Lord Howden, ‘ our 
German friend can sing, and I want a treat; I am an old-fashioned 
bachelor, but I love one “ love song”’ very much—that is Beethoven’s 
“ Adelaide,” and I want Mr. Zollwitz to sing it; help me to ask him.’ 

A dozen bright and soft eyes were directed towards him. Mrs. 
Damer rose and said, ‘ Shall I accompany you ?’ 

‘If you please.’ 

When some great creation of genius passes over us in musical 
strains, we must have little within us to respond to it, if we cannot 
grant some minutes’ attention ; and yet how often are not these same 
strains drowned by trivial talk. When Zollwitz’s voice rose again 
and again, impassionately breathing that name ‘ Ade-lai-de,’ the room 
was hushed ; but one young man, putting his eyeglass up and fixing a 
stare on the German student, turned to Harry and said— 

‘Quite a remarkable young man, your tutor. Has he ever performed 
at concerts P’ 

The words were distinct. Zollwitz heard them, turned boldly round, 
broke off his song, and looking straight across the room from where 
the words had come, said sharply and loudly, 

‘No, sir!’ He touched one note to regain the pitch and finished the 
‘Adelaide’ a little harsher than he had begun it. 

There was some confusion. Zollwitz was spoken to by Mrs. Damer ; 
the young man by Mr. Damer. As Zollwitz raised his eyes, he looked 
opposite to him into another pair of brown eyes, and felt on his hand a 
shght timid touch. 

‘Iam so sorry my brother was rude—do forgive him; you sang so 
beautifully.” The touch was gone, and for all the world Zollwitz 
thought the young deer had again approached him, tame and shy at 
the same time. 

Mr. Damer came up with the aggressor. ‘ Beg pardon, sir; did not 
mean to offend. Ethel, I shall go back to town to-morrow morning. 
Good-bye!’ 

‘Good-bye, George,’ Ethel responded, for it was Ethel who had 
spoken to Zollwitz; and it was her brother, the Oxford swell, as 
Harry called him, who had so grossly offended. 

Zollwitz also retired quietly: he felt that d’Alvensleben had been 
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right—he would ciash when he came into contact with English society, 
and he felt also that his temper had not yet been subdued to society 


level. 


The moon rose over that Suffolk corner, and shone upon the face of 
a young man who stood at his open window, looking out into the calm 
still night. The bared trees stretched out their naked limbs to catch 
the faint glimmer of the moonbeams, and the young man also stretched 
out his. arms to ask something of the chaste moon—to grant him a 
response to the many enquiries his soul was beginning to address to the 
riddles of actual life. His enthusiasm had slumbered for a while, but 
fiercely it would awaken again, and would ask him to bestir himself 
and realise in some way or other his early youthful dreams! Never 
since he had left Halle had Zollwitz so vividly remembered his home— 
they were all before him, those dear old friends—should he have left 
them P His brain was too much in a whirl, he did not even try to 
answer his own question, but sat down at the writing table and 
addressed a long long letter to sister Mary in Torgau, detailing all 
his adventures, and begging her to write to him at once. 


Torgau was once more covered with the snowflakes; there was no 
abatement in their energy, though they might, since we saw them 
first hover over the streets and the esplanade, have carried many a 
brave heart to sleep and covered many a tiny grave: they were the 
same, coming and going and coming again. A renewal of nature! 
What will be our renewal? There hangs the curtain over the 
mysterious picture, and there hangs the curtain over our own 
mysterious future ! 

Professor Holmann was in Torgau spending his Christmas with the 
Major and Mary. He was sad and restless since that last letter of 
Christian’s, the contents of which he had communicated to no one. 
He was sitting on this morning, the day after Christmas, by the 
window looking through its frozen panes into the wintry sky, and 
having by him one of his favourite books, Zimmermann ‘ On Solitude.’ 
He had opened it at the place ‘Oh, you who suffer, all seems to weigh 
on your soul, and yet, believe me, there are afflictions that elevate us 
sbove the earth, that give us an energy of which we might have 
thought ourselves incapable.’ 

Mary stood by him looking out. Suddenly she exclaimed : 

‘The postman is coming here. , Who can have written—Aunt 
Augusta P’ 

There were two letters with foreign post-marks : hieroglyphics of 
joy and sorrow, they eame to this house in Torgan covered by the 
snowflakes. Mary took them, gave one to the Professor without 
heeding its address, and cried out joyfully : 

‘Oh, dearest Professor, it is from my own, own brother. Oh, let mé 
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read quickly—I cannot see the letters, my eyes are swimming with 
sow |? 

: pe read and read on—she had no time to think of anything 
else. When at last she drew a long deep breath, and looked up to give 
her letter to the Professor, she started back—there was the good dear 
Professor cold and stiff, fallen back in his chair, a bluish shade over 
his face, and blood oozing from his lips. Zimmermann had fallen from 
his hand, and in the other he grasped, crushed in the agony of suffer- 
ing, a letter—the letter that had come with Hermann’s and bearing 
a foreign post-mark. Mary rushed upon him, screaming in despair— 
‘Uncle, uncle, quick ! do come quick—Professor Holmann is dying !’ 





CHAPTER XII. 
A JUDAS KISS IN SPRING. 


May and April and March you think form Spring—the leaves you see, 
the buds you scent, the flowers you pluck, represent spring to you; 
but spring lives before you see it; spring exists within; spring is the 
birth of life begotten within, and the embryo breath of spring is truly 
- upon the earth long before—in February, when the damp air is heavy 
with new powers combined by the vapours rising from mother earth, 
and the swift solar ray. Then the living essence is formed that clothes 
nature in fresh colours and sends her forth once more on her round, in 
a new dress and in renewed force of production. 

In love’s sleep lies the earth in February, dreaming of coming life. 
It comes and brings joy, and ought to bring happiness and goodwill, 
among men ;—it ought to bring fresh hope and desire for a new goal 
and a higher, more harmonious purpose. But nature is true to herself, 
and man is not true to himself. Man has passions and false aims, and 
greedy longings and selfish inclinations: he follows and snatches after 
them and falls. Not once he fell; again and again he falls; day by 
day, spring by spring, year by year is recorded his weakness and his 
unsteady course. Not only false to himself, but false to others is man ; 
selling his life for thirty silver pieces, selling it in spring, when nature 
was rich, clothed in joy and heavenly green, rocking her newborn 
sweetness in eastern grandeur and enchanting scenery. The kiss in 
spring was given, that dainty false kiss—the emblem of nature’s love 
and goodwill; the kiss revenged itself, and destroyed the giver through 
conscious sinfulness. ; 

One Judas kiss brought woe, woe in spring—how many Judas kisses 
are given now, hour by hour and day by day? Has the recording 
angel chalked them up? Have the thirty silver pieces been paid ? 
conscious sinfulness avenged them? Who knows? The Judas 
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kiss is given and will be given; it will be given under the young 
willow, the quivering lime, and the sprouting oak, over the soft mead 
and on the brown heath, beneath the blue azure and in the sweet. 
smelling porch. In spring it will be given—the spring flower will buy 
it, the soft glance ask it, the smooth speech beg it, and the warm - 
embrace entreat it; and when given, it will instil its poison, and work 
with it, till it has destroyed the chalice and the flower has drooped 
and is no more. ‘The thirty silver pieces have been paid and brought 
forth heavy sorrow. 

“ Spring had been once—when May had opened her cornucopia round 
Castle Freiberg—upon the earth, such a sweet spring. Berlin was gay 
that spring, and the Judas kiss had lurked under the cloak of desire 
and false love—it was given and it was taken—it had worked its way, 
the silver pieces had been paid, the life had been staked; and the 
result of that Judas kiss, given so long ago, had been much sorrov, 
great shame, and had brought forth our story to weave into men and 
women’s lives the threads of grief and long bearing woe, of some joy 
when repentance and death had destroyed the wages of sin! 

Spring is upon the earth ; it has clothed her in sweet dress and sends 
her forth on her round. Beware of that Judas kiss: it was given far 
away two thousand years ago, it was given in Berlin many years ago, 
it may be given now; beware of it, that you need weave no story 
called ‘ Lost * from the effects of its dainty lotus-like sweetness ! 

The Judas kiss was given in spring; the prelude is done; the 
drama opens, and when Zollwitz in England, and sister Mary in 
Torgau welcomed those first fragrant signs of our story-spring, their 
life began in truth, the grand battle with men’s struggles, women’s 
hopes, and with the desire to reach: the acme of happiness on earth! 
The Judas kiss given in spring would be paid ! 


[ To be continued. ] 



















! Henri Murcer says somewhere that ‘ the true Bohemia is only possible 

in Paris,’ and the remark is so far true that it is only Paris which 
| afforded the proper conditions for the growth of that curious artistic 
. society, whose mate is Poverty, and which knows no laws save those of 
_ comradeship. Bohemia is the land of poor students, of unrecognised 
| artists, of everyone that loves letters and license, and is vexed by the 

conventions of society. It was medieval Paris that first brought 
together the elements of Bohemia, containing as she did the most 
luxurious and lawless court, side by side with the University, over- 
Among the effects of the Academy too, 
and of those tendencies in the French mind which produced the 
Academy, was the growth of a literary class, of which the raison d’ étre 
was to resist the Academy, to be reckless while the Forty were 
intensely respectable, young while they were old, inspired and indolent 
And even before the institution of the 
Academy, there was an official literature patronised by the court, and 
a literature that envied and despised. The dissolute student who gets 
his ten crowns for writing a religious farce or sotie is in natural 
opposition to the rhymers who live with Charles d’Orleans, or to 
Ronsard exchanging sonnets and compliments with Charles IX. The 
ragged muse gibes at the muse attired in silks and lace; the lover of 
la belle qui fut Heaulmiére, Villon’s mistress, the first of historical 
grisettes, looks down on the courtlier suitors with their allegories 
and cold complimentary sonnets. England has never combined the 
university with the capital, nor fixed so wide a gulf between two 
classes of men of letters The students of mediswval Oxford may have 
been as poor and miserable as those of Paris, but they did not live in 
the midst of the license of a great city. They might beg, if they were 
lucky enough to get permission, but they could not tromper devant et 
derriére, trick and steal right and left, undetected, like Maitre Francoys 


crowded by poor students. 


while they were learned. 
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Villon. The students of the Inns of Court, whose position might seem 
more closely to resemble that of the Parisian undergraduate, were neither 
so poor nor so sprightly as they. Little John Doit of Staffordshire, ang 
black George Barnes, and Will Squele the Cotswold man, with all their 
mad doings ‘about Turnbull Street,’ had ever the fear of the law they 
were supposed to study before their eyes. Besides, the English character 
is too domestic, has too little of the gaiety that takes no care for its 
own morrow, too little of the melancholy that is oppressed by the 
over-keenly felt sadness of all the forgotten yesterdays and hopeless 


‘morrows of all humanity, to produce the sentimental Bohemian. 


It is to France, then, that we must turn for studies of this strange 
kingdom of poetry and lawless art, of loves and duns, of banquets and 
starvation ; a country filled with an air that only youth should breathe, 
informed with a magic that holds youth too often spell-bound with a 
spell only broken by shameful death. This is a realm the history of 
which is not worth writing, though its annals are neither happy nor 
uneventful, for here, at least, history repeats itself. It is enough to 
glance at a page or two: Villon’s life is only a rnder form of Savage's, 
De Nerval’s of Otway’s, and his last end is as his. Musicians and 
painters we pass over, for their art is not necessarily the record of their 
lives, and turn to Frangoys Villon, the earliest French poet, exhibiting 
in the bud all the sad colour and strange scent of the perfect flower; 
the first French Bohemian, ‘first vocal tongue of the dumb painful 
people.’ 

The first poet we have called him, because it is in him first that poetry 
wakes to personality, ceases to sing, however gracefully, of imaginary 
sorrows and in traditional forms. Villon does not dream of walking in 
the woods in spring-time, he hears in his visions no singing birds of April, 
meets no imagined mistress, is prisoner in no fancied Castle of Dangier or 
Soussy. His prison is in truth the Chatelet, where he eats of the cold 
and drinks of the warm, and whence he expects only to pass to th 
gibbet ; the songs are those of son’s love, that he makes for his mother: 
of true love that death has severed ; of loveless love for la gros: 
Margot. Life and death he sees with purged and purely human eyes. 
not as they came draped in fantastic attire to his courtly rival and 
benefactor, Charles Duke of Orleans. His subject is his own life, : 
wasted fragment of time, full of regrets and of despised pleasures, ye‘ 
to him worth writing of. 

Villon was born in Paris in the year 1431, ‘ of poor and lowly line.’ Ir 
the winter of his twenty-fifth year, ‘the dead season, when the wolves ar 
filled with wind for food, and all men bide by the fire,’ and again 1 
his thirtieth year, he wrote his confessions, ‘the Great and Little Teste- 
ments,’ and relieved, as far as might be, his regretful soul. In these 

s we have the whole life of a child of the people, and of that ag: 
and all ages. We see him sent to the University, ‘ but to what good: 
I shunned the school like a truant child; in writing this my heart is 
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almost broken.” We can fancy Villon, living in the best of bad 
society, his chief share in true University life being to make a noise at 
the election of Rectors; we can imagine him one of the unlucky 
students whom the chief of the town police ‘ used to amuse himself by 
imprisoning,’ as the historian of Paris University relates. Probably 
there was no more sturdy rebel against the rule of Cardinal d’Estoute- 
ville, that the students in general, like the poorer undergraduates at 
St. Andrews in old times, should sit on the ground during lecture. 
We may spare a sigh, too, for the fact that in Villon’s time the same 
reformer introduced an examination, bearing all the most repulsivé 
features of that now known as responsions or smalls. Perhaps this 
was the intolerable infliction that drove Villon from study, and sent 
him wandering over France with a band of strolling players. He 
loses sight of his old set, of whom he writes thus in the ‘ Grand Testa- 


ment : ’ 

Ah, where be all the gallants young 
With whom I went, in days of old, 

So sweet of song, so kind of tongue, 
In deed and word so glad and bold ? 
Lo! many a one is dead and cold, 

Their souls abide the saints among, 
Of them it is no longer told; 

God give the rest good reckoning. 


And some that I of old did know 

Are lords and masters in the land; 
And naked some a-begging go, 

And see bread only when they stand 

To stare through windows; and a band 
Turned monks, in cells of the Chartreuse : 


No oyster fishers through the sand 
Than these my friends trail thicker shoes. 


The exact force of the allusion to oyster fishers is not very clear, but 
Villon is full of obscurities, which after the lapse of only two genera- 
tions were unintelligible to Clément Marot. 

Ever after he left Paris Villon’s career is that of an obscure wanderer 
in the subterranean regions of Rascaldom. We are told by Rabelais 
that in his old age—Villon’s name and old age seem almost a contra- 
diction in terms—he retired to St. Maxent in Poictou, and there 
continued to direct the acting of Passion-plays. He himself, in his 
ballad ‘A ceux de mauvaise vie,’ confesses that this was a disreputable . 
mode of life, and that its proceeds went tout aux tavernes et aux filles. 
When spectators were few or stingy, he and his band would be driven 
to all the thievish tricks to obtain a supper, celebrated in the 
‘ Franches Repues,’ or Free Dinner tables. For such exploits the 
People had easy forgiveness; they form the incidents of the contem- 
porary farce of ‘ Patelin,’ which has beén attributed to Villon, though 


almost certainly it is not his. But if the people langhed at the way in 
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which Taverner, Draper, Baker were tricked, the law took a different 
view. Twice at least Villon was cast into prison, escaping hanging by 
the grace of Louis XI. These were times when, as a writer of the 
next century says, ‘ Paris was shadowy with a grove of gallows trees,’ 
From the gloom of this forest Villon wandered who knows where? ° 
He was the laureate of the thieves’ house; we may imagine how his 
companions bullied, despised, wondered at him, and his fits of 
melancholy and repentance. Doubtless when the end came ‘ the worms 
found no great feast, for famine had been before them.’ Our present 
concern is not with his life but with his poems. 

These, as they are the first, are almost the greatest of all French lyrics, 
and they contain almost all the qualities, good and bad, of the French 
muse. To appreciate them requires no historical attitude of mind, 
they deal with the universal elements of human life. Villon is as 
frankly shameless as Rousseau ; his own shame is often the material of 
his art; it is only in the ‘ Confessions’ that the ballad of ‘La Grosse 
Margot’ is to bematched. Yet even here the note of repentance comes 
in: 

















Nous deffuyons honneur, il nous deffuyt, 
En ce bourdel ot tenons nostre estat. 
















In all his treatment of love Villon is thoroughly French. The advice 
of ‘la belle Heaulmiére’* has been acted on by her descendants all through 
fiction and life. They are to he harpies, serpents, cats, 

swift and white, 
And subtly warm, an1 half perverse, 


And sweet like sharp soft fruit to bite, 
And like a snake’s love lithe and fierce, 


Listen to her words of wisdom: 


Prenez a dextre et a senestre, 
N’espargnez homme, je vous prie. 


Yet Villon has another note and can sing of another woman ; this 
Gringoire has an Esmeralda unlike Margot, as Hesperia is unlike 
Dolores. To this lost love he addressed the ‘ Lay of Death,’ translated 
by Mr. Rossetti, and in a courtlier strain the ballad, if it be really his, 
called ‘La Plante d’Amours.’ This we have attempted to translate, as 
am example of the recurring rhymes and refrain of which Villon is 
master, 


ARBOR AMORIS. 





I have a tree, a graft of Love, 
That in my heart has taken root ; 

Sad are the buds and blooms thereof 
And bitter sorrow is its fruit ; 
Yet, since it was a tender shoot, 

So greatly hath its shadow spread, 
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That underneath all joy is dead, 

And all my pleasant days are flown, 
Nor can I slay it, nor instead 

Plant any tree, save this alone. 


Ah, yet, for long and long enough 
My tears were rain about its root, 
And though the fruit be harsh thereof, 
I scarcely looked for better fruit 
Than this, that carefully I put 
In garner, for the bitter bread 
Whereon my weary life is fed : 
Ah, better were the soil unsown 
That bears such growths, but Love instead 
Will plant no tree, but this alone. 


Ah, would that this new spring, whereof 
The leaves and flowers flush into shoot, 
I might have succour and aid of Love 
To prune these branches at the root, 
That long have borne such bitter fruit ; 
And graft a new bough, comforted 
With happy blossoms white and red, 
So pleasure should for pain atone, 
Nor Love slay this tree, nor instead 
Plant any tree, but this alone, 


L’ ENVOY. 


Princess, by whom my hopes are fed, 
My heart thee prays in lowlihead 
To prune the ill boughs overgrown, 
Nor slay Love’s tree, nor plant instead 
Another tree, save this alone. 


Intensely French in the bitterness with which he sings of his lighter 
loves, Villon is no less French in the beauty of his filial tenderness. 
In the Great Testament he writes that ‘much sadness’ his mother bore 
for his sake, and the ballad he made for her to our Lady, so wonderfully 
translated by Mr. Rossetti, is the most innocent and pathetic of his poems. 
‘She must die one day, poor woman, and she knows it,’ he says, and 
then he begins to dream, after his custom, of death and of fadin g beauty, 
that ‘ cannot keep her lustrous eyes.’ This theme has an unconquerable 
attraction for him. Like Charles Baudelaire he has written of les 
petites vieilles, the women who have been queens of hearts, and whose 
Sceptre has passed with the passing of their beauty. For him, no less 
pe for the sombre later singer, these eyes have power to wakeh sad 

Veriles : 


Ces yeux sont des puits faits d’un million de larmes, 
Des creusets qu’un métal refroidi pailleta .. , 
Ces yeux mystérieux ont d’invincibles charmes, 
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On this theme his greatest poem is the famous ‘Ballad of Dead Ladies’ 
Mr. Rossetti’s translation, perhaps the most perfect of all his exquisite 
translations, must again be referred to. This note of passionate regret 
for past youth and passing life, too bitter and too grievous to deal with. 
symbols of fleeting roses, as in Herrick, is not struck first by Villon in 
French poetry. He only prolongs the air sounded by Thibault de Marly, 
the grandson of our own Henry I., the weary crusader who wrote 4 
book of chansons on Death, and saw Death hiding where Sophocles saw 
Love: 

éy uadaxais wapeais 


vedvidos, 


or, as the antique French has it : 


Mors, qui est veue et escr 
_En le vielle face despite, 
Se repont bien en jovenciax. 


In tenderness and bitterness, in recklessness and repentance, in 
lighter malice and in the sorrowing sense of life’s brief endurance, 
Villon is the master of Regnier, of Baudelaire, of Chateaubriand, of De 
Musset; while in keen pity for human fortunes and in grotesque 
power he sometimes recalls Victor Hugo. Compare his ‘ Ballad of the 
Gibbet ’ with the terrible scene of the hanged men in ‘L’homme qui 


rit :’ 


BALLAD OF THE GIBBET. 


[An epitaph in the form of a ballad that Frangoys Villon wrote of himself and his 
company, they expecting shortly to be hanged. ] 


Brothers and men that shall after us be, 

Let not your hearts be hard to us: 

For pitying this our misery 

Ye shall find God the more piteous. 

Look on us six that are hanging thus, 
And for the flesh that so much we cherished 
How it is eaten of birds and perished, 

And ashes and dust fill our bones’ place, 
Mock not at us that so feeble be, 

But pray God pardon us out of His grace. 


Listen, we pray you, and look not in scorn, 
Though justly, in sooth, we are cast to die, 
Ye wot no man so wise is born 
That keeps his wisdom constantly. 
Be ye then merciful and cry 
To Mary’s Son that is piteous, 
That His mercy take no stain from us, 
Saving us out of the fiery place. 
We are but dead, let no soul deny 
To pray God succour us of His grace. 
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The water of heaven has washed us clean, 
The sun has scorched us black and bare, 
Ravens and rooks they havepecked at our een, 
And lined their nests with our beards and hair ; 
Round are we tossed, and here and there, 
This way and that at the wild wind’s will, 
Not for a moment our bodies are still— 
Birds they are busy about my face. 
Be not as we, nor fare as we fare— 
Pray God pardon us out of His grace. 


Our translation cannot hope to render the intensity of vision displayed 
in this poem, the very cadence of which has a heavy and reluctant 
swing : 

Puis ¢a, puis 14, comme le vent varie. 


When after this ballad is read ‘ Les Contredictz de France Gontier,’ 
a gay and cynical mockery of the fancied pleasures of pastoral life and 
pastoral poetry, the coarse bread and cold water that have no ideal 
attraction for the wandering player, we have considered the most 
characteristic examples of Villon’s genius. It may be said of him that to 
the originality which dared to be straightforward in an age of allegory, 
to be personal in an age of traditional matter and form, to deal with the 
people’s life as it was in an age that knew not the people, to the skill 
which strikes music from the most complicated and difficult metres, to 
the clear vision and sad heart of a great poet, he adds the historic 
charm which informs all ancient ballads springing from the gladness or 
regret of some nameless son of the people. His poems have the touching 
truth of Clerk Saunders, or the ‘ Wife of Usher’s Well,’ or of those 
French country ballads which the subject of our next sketch, Gérard de 
Nerval, was wont to collect. Like these, they are a voice from hidden 
places, fragments of a history that can never be written, the history of 
the villein and the serf and the lesser bourgeoisie. 

Four hundred years are supposed to pass, as in a stage direction, 
before we come to our next Bohemian poet. The scene is still Paris, 
as she was before the sedileship of Hausmann. The lanes and spires 
and quaint deserted palaces that Doré has drawn still exist, and are 
tenanted, here and there, by the members of a new Bohemia. These 
are the leaders of the Romantic school, not miserable students and 
thieves like Villon, but young men of genius, of education, of fair 
means, some of them of noble birth, all in mad revolt against the 
Academy and classicism, all bent either on reproducing the Middle Ages 
or on exaggerating the modern times. Reaction against common- 
Place in literature and life has been carried to the point of supposing 
that art should either breathe in the dreamy atmosphere, the languid 
garden air of medieval love, and go clad in ‘strait gowns of vair’ of 
antique hue and shape, or explore the inmost recesses of corrupt 
society and sing of the remotest vagaries ef wearied passion. In real 
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life society and her rules were as much despised as convention in art. 
The family and family life were only fit for grocers, politics migh; 
interest national guards, but a poet should be occupied by pleasure, 
and by the ‘passion féroce du beau.’ Some of the band of young 
artists lived to regret their folly and affectation ; to the best of them 
their lawless life, Mohawk quite as much as Bohemian, had never been 
anything but a jest. But there was one, unhappily, who took th 
thing in earnest, who really despised wealth and fame and repute, who 
imitated in no half-hearted fashion the migratory scholars and poets 
of the middle age and the earlier Renaissance. This was the poet who 
wrote under the assumed name of Gérard de Nerval, <A distinguishe( 
school companion of Théophile Gautier’s, a linguist, a philosopher— 
he actually studied Bohm and Hegel —he possessed in a degrev 
exceeding even De Quincy the quality of ‘ casualness.’ Money was 
perplexing convention in his eyes, a home a mere piece of pedantry. 
He preferred to have no fixed place of residence, and would trave! 
through Germany or the East, like a wandering scholar of the Re. 
naissance, trusting to the charity of convents and consuls, and writing 
articles and tales in the local reviews. His original poems wer: 
composed, for the most part, before he began this nomad life. They ar: 
slight and graceful, moving in the antique metres of Du Belleau. As 
& specimen we may translate 






AN OLD TUNE. 


There is an air for which I would disown 
Mozart’s, Rossini’s, Weber's melodies ; 
A sad sweet air that languishes and sighs, 

And keeps its secret charm for me alone. 


Whene’er I hear that music vague and old— 

Two hundred years are ‘ mist that rolls away ’— 
The thirteenth Louis reigns, and I behold 

A green land golden in the dying day, 


An old red castle, strong with stony towers, 
The windows bright with many-coloured glass, 
Wide plains, and streamlets flowing among flowers, 
That wash the castle basement as they pass. 


In antique weed, with dark eyes and gold hair, 
A lady looks forth from her casement high, 
It may be that I knew and found her fair 
In some forgotten life long time gone by. 


In another poem he compares the black spot which floats everywhere 
before the eyes of one who had gazed too steadily on the sun to the 
shadow that covers the life of those who have looked forward eager!y 
to fame and know that they have missed it. This can scarcely hav? 
been a sorrow of this born Bohemian, His pleasure was to wande! 
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alone and dreamily in the loneliest country places, making friends with 
the peasants, and learning from their shy lips the musical old ballads 
of provincial France. We think of him as M. Champfleury describes 
him in these his happy days, lying in the poplar shadow, a careless 
figure, with no answer but some scrap of song, vole, mon ceur, vole, to 
the puzzled gendarme’s demand for his passport. One such ballad we 
may translate, collected by Gérard in fragments, and pieced out from 
the Provencal chanson on the same theme. The central incident will 
be recognised by all readers of the Border minstrelsy. 


THE THREE CAPTAINS, 


All beneath the white-rose tree, 
Walks a lady fair to see, 

She is as white as the snows, 
She is as fair as the day: 

From her father’s garden close 
Three knights have ta’en her away. 


He has ta’en her by the hand, 
The youngest of the three— 
‘Mount and ride, my bonny bride, 
On my white horse with me.’ 


And ever they rode, and better rode, 
Till they came to Senlis town, 

The hostess she looked hard at them 
As they were lighting down. 


‘And are ye here by force,’ she said, 
‘Or are ye here for play ?’ 

‘From out my father’s garden close 
Three knights me stole away. 


‘ And fain would I win back,’ she said, 
*The weary way I come, 

And fain would see my father dear, 
And fain go maiden home.’ 


‘Oh, weep not lady fair,’ said she, 
‘ You shall win back,’ she said, 

‘For you shall take this draught from me 
Will make you lie for dead.’ 


‘Come in and sup, fair lady,’ they said, 
‘Come busk ye and be bright, 

It is with three bold captains 
That ye must be this night.’ 


When they had eaten well and drunk, 
She fell down like one slain: 

* Now, out and alas for my bonny may 

Shall live no more again.’ 
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They bore her to her father’s house, 
They bore her all the three, 

They laid her in her father’s close, 
Beneath the white-rose tree. 


She had not lain a day, a day, 
A day but barely three, 

When the may awakes, ‘ Oh, open, father, 
Oh, open the door for me. 


‘ Tis I have lain for dead, father, 
Have lain the long days three, 

That I might maiden come again 
To my mother and to thee,’ 


This modern scholar-gipsy was unhappily not born 


In days when wits were fresh and clear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames. 


The ‘feverish contact’ and the ‘strange disease of modern life’ 
infected him, Paris claimed him, the love of one of his own filles de feu 
and her death ruined his reason. He recovered and relapsed, wrote 
mystic sonnets and reveries as strange as those of Poe. One January 
night of 1855 he was a guest at a gay supper of artists and actresses, 
was singing ‘ with pallid lips,’ 

Les belles choses 

N’ont qu’un temps ; 

Semons de roses 

Les pas du temps. 


The winter roses could not hide Time’s flying feet that had left 
Gérard’s youth behind. Before February came in Gérard de Nerval had 
died by a sadder death than Chatterton’s. Of his many prisons none 
now held—neither wall nor bar nor body of flesh—that light and tame- 
less soul from the dreamed-of ways and waters of the Hollow Land. 
Earth and men’s censure may be light on the light dust and the 
uncared-for fame. 

With Henri Murger we are introduced to a Bohemia which 1s 
neither that of ingenious scoundrelism nor of fantasy and affectation. 
His ‘ Bohemians,’ whose miseries and pleasures he sketches with so 
light a hand, are young men of the poorer classes, conscious of a voca- 
tion for art, and bearing the hardships of their probation with French 
gaiety and endurance. It is the life that Balzac describes in ‘ Les 
Illusions perdus,’ a life of cheap restaurants with ‘ bread at discretion, 
of hard work, of brief holidays at Meudon and Fontainebleu. For 
those who have true genius and good constitutions Bohemia is only 4 
debatable land between youth and fame, for others it is an enchanted 
country with no outlet. Murger found it to be both. His descriptions 
of student and grisette brought..him.money and reputation, but 
Bohemian life had become necessary:to him, existence after youth had 
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was worthless to him, and he died in a hospital at the age of 
thirty-eight. Murger’s own story is very much that of one of his charac- 
ters. He was the son of poor parents, he educated himself, and threw 
himself on the petits jowrnaux for his means of livelihood. In fine 
weather he may have sometimes resided, like his hero Rodolphe, ‘in 
the Avenue St. Cloud, the third tree on the left as you leave the Bois 
de Boulogne, on the fifth branch.’ In winter he may have warmed 
himself, when all his furniture had been used as firewood, by burning 
his early poetry, and may have found ‘that the third act was much too 
short.’ He wrote in a journal of fashion, and no doubt gave balls to 
Phémie Teinturiére, to Mimi and Mausette, when he had a play 
accepted at one of the little theatres ; and walked with the same young 
ladies in the woods of Versailles. That his life was a hard one there 
can be no doubt: his pathetic ‘ Lettre 4 un Mort’ tells with obvious 
sincerity how he lacked house and bread and fire, how he envied his 
dead friend’s rest, how hopeless he was of success and fame. These 
came to him at last. He was introduced by M. de Pontmartin, who 
spoke cruelly of him after his death—as he has the habit of speaking of 
everyone who is successful, or deserves success—to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. But good fortune came too late to Henri Murger; he had 
never intended to grow old: he had arranged his life in the certain 
expectation of early death. Life became a race with debts, the winters 
grew longer, the springs less happy ; he died in his thirty-eighth year. 
Of his novels this is not the place to speak ; no one who has read them 
but has langhed with Schaunard and Marcel, but has gone near to 
weep with Francine. De Musset has written nothing more gay, more 
sad, more gracious. His poetry, collected in a little volume, ‘Les 
Nuits d’Hiver,’ has less of the mirth, more of the pain and hopeless- 
ness of the Bohemian. Spring and youth are the themes, and the 
light passing loves that are all the Bohemian can hope for. 
If the stray love that is ours 
Of her chance grace for a while 
Make our song flush into flowers 
In the sunshine of her smile, 
Thanks be hers as kind and dear: 
Love her while so much is sure, 


Though she’s constant, though she veer, 
*Youth’s a stuff will not endure.’ 


The song of ‘ Musette’ is in the same key. A student is mourning for 
that flown bird when she returns, to find the old love dead in both. 


Your memory has not had time to pass, 
Our youth has days of its lifetime yet, 
If you only knocked at the door, alas! 
My heart would open the door, Musette. 
Still at your name must my sad heart beat, 
Ah Muse, ah maiden of faithlessness ! 
Return for a moment, and deign to eat 
The bread that pleasure was wont to bless. 
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Come, you shall wear the raiment white 
You wore of old, when the world was gay, 
We will wander in woods of the heart’s delight 
The whole of the Sunday holiday. 
Come, we will sit by the wayside inn, 
Come, and your song will gain force to fly, 
Dipping its wing in the clear and thin 
Wine, as of old, ere it scale the sky. 


Musette, who had scarcely forgotten withal 
One beautiful dawn of the new year's best, 
Returned at the end of the carnival, 
A flown bird, to a forsaken nest. 
Ah faithless and fair, I embrace her yet, 
With no heart-beat, and with never a sigh, 
And Musette, no longer the old Musette, 
Declares that I am no longer I. 


Farewell, my ‘dear that was once so dear, 
Dead with the death of our latest love, 
Our youth is laid in its sepulchre, 
The calendar stands for a stone above. 
’Tis only in searching the dust of the days, 
The ashes of all old memories, 
That we find the key of the woodland ways 
That lead to the place of our paradise. 


Of all the French poets who have sung of spring, since spring songs 


were the commonplace of poetry, none have celebrated the year's 
renewal with more acute pleasure than Murger. ‘ Winter killed him,’ 
it has been said, and the longing for spring was a fever with him who 
knew so well the cold of wintry Paris. Our last quotation from him 
is full of his qualities, the gay and regretful life, with its sordid cares, 
and gleams of summer. 


SPRING IN THE STUDENT'S QUARTER. 


Winter is passing, and the bells 
For ever with their silver lay 
Murmur a melody that tells 
Of April and of Easter day. 
High in sweet air the light vane sets, 
The weathercocks all southward twirl; 
A sou will buy her violets 
And make Nini a happy girl. 





The winter to the poor was sore, 
Counting the weary winter days, 
Watching his little fire-wood store, 
The cruel snow-flakes fell always ; 
And now his last log dimly gleamed, 
Lighting the room with feeble glare, 
Half cinder and half smoke it seemed 
That the wind wafted into air. 
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Pilgrims from ocean and far isles 
See where the east is reddening, 
The flocks that fly a thousand miles 
From sunsetting to sunsetting ; 
Look up, look out, behold the swallows, 
The throats that twitter, the wings that beat. 
And on their song the summer follows, 
And in the summer life is sweet. 


With the green tender buds that know 
The shoot and sap of lusty spring 
My neighbour of a year ago 
Hor casement, see, is opening ; 
Through all the bitter months that were, 
Forth from her nest she dared not flee, 
She was a study for Boucher, 
She now might sit to Guvarni. 


With these lines we may take farewell of Murger. He said of 
himself, that in reading La Fontaine’s fable his heart was always on 
the side of the singing grasshopper. He made no provision for that 
latest and early winter of his life—his life that was in love with youth, 
and did not care to live without ‘Nature, Hope, and Poesy ;’ that 





no grief more bitter than to say 
Farewell, still yearning for the days gone gray. 


A. LA NG, 
























[UNDER THE PARK. 


By Rev. J. G. Woop. 


en a 


THERE is a time for all things, and this is the time for that pursuit so 
dear to the heart of all entomologists, hunting ‘ under the bark.’ And 
well may it be dear to him, for, putting aside the fact that ‘ under the 
bark,’ and there only, are found some of the rarest insects that can 
enrich a cabinet, the pursuit is in itself one of singular fascination. 
By withdrawing the curtain of the bark we are admitted, as it were, 
on the stage whereon Nature acts her ever-varying drama, and indeed 
penetrate behind the scenes of the theatre. We trace insects through- 
out the various stages of their existence, and see how by regular 
degrees the fat, white, round-bodied, slow-moving grub is transformed 
into the active, ample-winged, long-legged beetle. Then there is all 
the fascination of the lottery attendant upon the search under the 
bark, and every fresh tree or stump contains within it new elements of 
amusement. That there will be something under the bark is absolutely 
certain ; but what it may be no one can tell. There may be perhaps 
nothing but a common woodlouse or centipede, but there may be, and 
very likely will be, some insect which the searcher never expected to 
find, and for which he has been Tong looking. Without further 
preface I will give an account of a few hours just spent in looking 
under the bark. 

Close to my house—only across the road indeed—there is a piece of 
ground which at one time was thickly planted with oak, birch, and 
fir trees, but which has been of late years partially cleared, the stumps 
of the trees being in most cases left standing, so as to project a foot or 
so above the ground. These trees are on the upper part of the ground, 
while on the lower, through which runs a tiny but permanent brooklet, 
some willow trees are planted, one or two of them being very old. In 
this ground I lately spent between two and three hours, armed with 4 
mortice chisel, a pair of forceps, and a laurel-bottle, i.e. a bottle ™ 
which are some young crushed laurel leaves, the odour of which is fatal 
to beetles, and prevents them from eating each other. At this time 
year, however, no young laurel leaves are sufficiently grown, 5° I had 
to make a substitute for them by putting a little Easter’s insect powder 
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at the bottom of the bottle, and covering it with a finely perforated card 
This plan answered so well that I shall try it through the season, for 


not only was the odour of the powder fatal to the insects, but it did not 


stiffen their limbs, which is the result of laurel-leaf vapour. 

As I have already mentioned, this is a good time for searching under 
the bark. The severe frosts of winter have passed away, so that the 
fingers of the searcher are not chilled into uselessness, a circumstance 
which is very apt to occur when the enthusiastic entomologist pursues 
his task in mid-winter. Moreover, towards the spring a vast number 
of tree-inhabiting insects become developed and make their way towards 
the open air before they undergo their last change, so that at this time 
of year we may find almost immediately under the bark many insects 
which at other times would be buried deeply in the wood. 

Taken roughly, all the creatures which are found under the bark 
may be divided into two classes, namely, those which have resorted 
there for shelter during the cold months of winter, and those which 
feed upon the bark or the substance of the tree itself. The former 
can always be found under the bark of old trees, especially oaks and 
willows. The latter, however, are the most prolific in insect life. In 
many old willows the bark is slightly separated from the trunk for 
many feet, and although no external sign be given of this fact, the hollow 
sound which is returned when the outside of the tree is tapped isa 
sufficient proof. On carefully removing one of these sheets of bark 
from the tree a most extraordinary sight is often presented. 

The space between the bark and wood is a vast camp of insect 
armies, their white and glittering tents being set so closely together 
that there is not room for a finger’s tip between them. Under the 
bark also flourish certain colonies of flat white cryptogams, which 
spread themselves in fan-like rays, and almost rival the silken insect 
tents in whiteness. Now and then comes a circular tent, through 
which can be seen a quantity of-little-yellow globular objects. The 
character of the silk tells us that the nest is certainly thet of a spider, 
and we just pull off a little of the cover to get a better view of the 
eggs. Scarcely has the tip of the forceps stretched the silken roof 
than a simultaneous stir becomes apparent through the eggs, and all 
at once they suddenly start into life, unpacking in some mysterious 
way the limbs which had been folded round their globular bodies, and 
all running about as busily and aimlessly as the inhabitants of a dis- 
turbed ants’ nest. In fact, the seeming eggs are not eggs at all, but 


very young spiders which have only just been hatched and are waiting - 


for warmer weather before they make their appearance in the world. 
This same ‘space between the bark and the wood is a favourite resort 
of many moth-caterpillars. Led by instinct they proceed to the tree 
and climb up. the bark, seeking for some recess in which to pass their 
short period of helpless existence. In comparatively young trees they 
*ntent themselves with the crevices formed by the rugged and knotty 
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bark, but in old trees, such as have been described, they manage t 
discover some aperture through which they crawl] into the large 
sheltered space and there spin their silken home. Careful investiga- 
tion shows that however safe such a retreat may be for the insect 
while in its pupal or chrysalis condition, it is little more than a trap 
for the perfect insect. For not only are spiders’ eggs to be found 
‘ under the bark,’ but spiders themselves also take up their residence 
there, and find ample subsistence in the many insects that have found 
their way under the bark and cannot find the way out again. Only 
two or three days ago I found, under the bark of an old willow tree, 
the remains of a beetle (Pristonychus terricola) which had fallena 
victim to a spider. Unfortunately the edge of the chisel came upon it 
and damaged the specimen, or I should have cut it out and preserved 
it for my museum, as I never saw anything more curious. In the first 
place, that the insect had been caught by a spider was evident from the 
fact that it was bound to the tree by spider web. In the next, it was 
laid on its back with the limbs, jaws, wings, and wing-cases separated 
and displayed with as much regularity, in spread-eagle fashion, as if it 
had been prepared by an entomologist as a specimen of insect anatomy. 
Now, that any beetle should have been so treated is remarkable enough, 
but it is still more wonderful when we remember that the insect in 
question is one of the predacious beetles and measures three-quarters of 
an inch in length, so that it appears to be much more likely to eat the 
spider than to allow itself to be eaten. 

Of all the insects which hibernate in the crevices of the bark, 
by far the greater number seem to be the chrysalides of various 
moths, which, as a rule, hide themselyes so well that they need a 
practised eye to see them, and even though the greatest care be taken, 
are often accidentally destroyed. It is extremely provoking, after select- 
ing an apparently safe spot for the chisel, to see a white creamy fluid 
run along the blade, and then to know that the tool has passed 
through the body of a chrysalis which has hidden itself so cleverly 
as to escape observation. The most successful of these hiders is 
the Puss Moth (Cerura vinula), the chrysalis of which lies hidden in 
a singularly ingenious cocoon. When the caterpillar is full fed tt 
crawls to the trunk of the tree and looks about for a crevice 10 
the rough bark. Into this crevice it insinuates itself, and begins at 
once to nibble the bark into tiny chips, which it fastens together 
with the silk-fluid discharged from its spinnerets, and so makes 4 
cocoon which completely shelters it. Owing to the materials of 
which the cocoon is made it exactly resembles the bark and cat 
scarcely be distinguished from it, and as the caterpillar took care 
to retire into the crevice before spinning, the surface of the cocoo? 
does not project beyond that of the bark in general. Very often 
when the eye fails in detecting a cocoon the touch succeeds, the material 
of the cocoon being soft; but this is not the case with the Puss Moth, 
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whose cocoon is much harder than the bark of which it was made, 
the silk-fluid forming a wonderfully firm and tough cement. 

As for woodlice, millipedes, armadillos, and centipedes, they swarm 
under the bark, especially the woodlice, whose dried and whitened 
skeletons can be seen by hundreds, showing at once their crusta- 
ceous descent. Earwigs also are sure to appear in great force, and, 
as is their wont, do not lose their presence of mind when disturbed, 
but meke their way instinctively for the nearest crevice, and wriggle 
their lithe bodies out of reach almost before they have been seen. 

Under the bark are also the relics of other creatures. For example, 
in one willow tree, the nuthatch and the squirrel have both left their 
marks in the shape of sundry hazel nuts. There is no difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing the work of these two creatures. The nuthatch wedges 
the nut firmly into a crevice of the bark, and hammers rapidly and 
perseveringly at the point until the nut is split in two as neatly as a 
boy could do it with his knife. The bird then goes off with the 
kernel and leaves the halves of the shell where they happen to lie, 
some of them being still fixed in the bark, some lying on the ground, 
and some having slipped between the bark and the wood. In this 
place the nuthatch abounds, so that there is every opportunity for 
watching its habits. The squirrel treats its nuts in a different manner, 
first gnawing off the tip and then splitting the shell with its chisel- 
shaped teeth. Sometimes it gets hold of a bad nut, and after nibbling 
at the tip throws it away. In the same tree that has just been men- 
tioned were several bad nuts, each of which had been tested by a 
squirrel and then thrown into the hollow between the tree and the bark. 

There are plenty of beetles which find a shelter under the bark 
during the months of winter. While taking off one of the bark strips 
I saw something black wriggling violently under the chisel, and 
presently saw that it was a fine ‘ Devil’s Coach-horse’ (Goerius olens), 
which had evidently attacked the chisel after the manner of its fearless 
kind, and got itself caught between the blade and the wood. This is 
not a pretty creature, but it is a wonderfully courageous one, and will 
fight any antagonist without the least regard to size. These beetles 
are very common at Margate, living in the clefts of the chalk cliffs, 1 
found one of them at the foot of a flight of stone steps, and was exceed- 
ingly amused at the manner in which it attacked my stick. It retreated 
ighting to the very top of the stairs, keeping its front well to the enemy, 
and acting on the offensive as well as the defensive whenever it found 
‘chance. These are useful beetles to the gardener, as they feed upon 


many injurious insects, and I rather fancy that the unfortunate indi-, 


Nidual which was caught by the chisel had found its way under the bark 
“8 much for the sake of food as of shelter. 
Having thus examined the willow trees, I ascended the hill and turned 
the chisel upon the stumps of the fir trees. These were, as I thought 
Would be, very prolific in insect life. In all cases I began by 
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gently removing the outer bark, and in the first stump that I openej 
a gleam of rich metallic purple caught my eye. It was well beloy 
the bark, and buried in the soft decayed wood, and had it not beep 
that a bright ray of sunshine happened to light upon it, I should per. _ 
haps have missed it altogether. On picking away the wood a fine 
specimen of the Purple Ground Beetle (Carabus catenulatus) was dis. 
closed—in my opinion one of the handsomest of our British beetles, with 
its rich purple thorax, and the purple edging of its beautifully sculptured 
and elegantly shaped elytra. To find one of these beetles is easy 
enough, because it is one of our commonest species. But I certainly 
never expected to find it in such a position. It is one of the predacions 
beetles, and both in its larval and perfect condition is a destroyer of 
other insects, so that unless it fed while in the larval state upon the 
wood-eating insects that inhabited the stump, I can scarcely account for 
its presence. It was not a beetle which had merely hidden itself under 
the bark by way of finding shelter, for the beautifully perfect condition 
of the insect shows that it has not as yet undergone any battle with 
the world. Moreover, it was hidden rather deeply in the wood, and 
was not merely lying under the bark. I think, therefore, that it must 
have fed while in the larval state upon the insects which inhabited the 
stump, and have crawled into the spot where it lay for the purpose of 
undergoing its transformation. Under the bark of the same stump, 
and in many others, were found various little beetles, which are popt- 
larly known as Sun-beetles or Sunshiners. 

Carefully opening another stump, and removing half an inch or 9 
of the rotten and damp wood, a slight movement caught my eye, and ins 
short time an antenna, evidently of a beetle, was seen gradually working 
its way to the light. Presently another antenna appeared, and then 
the head, which at once proclaimed itself as that of one of the wood- 
burrowing, long-horn beetles, called Rhagiwm bifasciatum. I do not 
know that it has any popular name, as is indeed the case with most 
beetles, however common they may be. This is a pretty, though 
soberly coloured insect, long bodied, long” horned, long legged, and 
having a bold and sharp spike on each side of the thorax. To the 
unassisted eye it is only blackish gray, with four diagonal, cream 
coloured marks on the elytra. But when a powerful light is conce? 
trated upon it and the magnifying lens is employed the colouring 
assumes a very curious aspect. The elytra seem to be made of black 
glass, ribbed, and covered on the surface with a multitude of tiny whit? 
specks, while the cream coloured marks appear to lie quite beneath 
the surface as if they were painted under the glass. 

I was very glad to find this beetle, having tried in vain to discove 
one of its curious nests, but, though three more were in the same little 
stump, I could not find a perfect nest. At Jast, however, in another 
stump I succeeded in finding the nest, cut off the stump with 8 
and brought it home. 
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Just before these insects are about to change into the perfect state 
they make for themselves an oval cell, so shaped that the head of the 
insect is upwards. This cell is lined with strips of wood, which are 
torn away by the jaws of the larva and arranged regularly, like the 
tiles of a house. The nest that is now before me is a little more than 
an inch in depth, and on the outside is an inch and a quarter in length 
by three-eighths of an inch in width. This diminishes, however, both 
in length and breadth in proportion to the depth, so that at the 
bottom, where the insect reposed, it is only five-eighths of an inch in 
length and a quarter of an inch in width—just large enough indeed 
to hold the beetle with its limbs and antennz packed tightly to the 
body. The insect which made this nest differed from all the others in 
one respect. In the other cases the beetles seemed only too anxious 
to escape from their dark home and pass into the open air, while this 
one persisted in adhering to its nest, and, as the light was admitted, 
seemed to prefer darkness, pressing itself into the farthest recesses of 
its cell. 

Another stump disclosed a really wonderful scene of insect life. On 
stripping off the bark of a small stump, barely eight inches in diameter 
and about as much in height from the surface of the ground, a large 
colony of the Yellow Ant (Formica flava) was suddenly exposed to the 
light. The insects had the strongest objection to the inroad upon their 
premises, and ran about actively in all directions. Their habitation 
was elaborately made of small particles of earth, which had been built 
together after the fashion of ants, and had been arranged between the 
bark and the wood so as to form a perfect labyrinth of soil cells and 
passages. I was really sorry to have broken into so elaborate a piece of 
insect architecture, but the mischief had been done, and was aggra- 
vated by a brisk and decidedly cold wind which had just sprung up, 
and which blew the unfortunate-ants about in a way of which they 
did not at all approve. 

This species of ant is very common, especially on heaths and similar 
places, and has the power of varying the structure of its nest so as to 
suit all conditions. On open ground it builds little hillocks, which, 
fragile as they appear, are quite capable of throwing off the rain. If, 
however, it can find a flat stone, it takes advantage of so good a 
shelter, and makes its habitation immediately beneath it, while in the 
Present instance it had run up its chambers jfrom the earth and 
extended them between the wood and bark of the stump. The bark 


Was very close to the wood, and the insects had gained the requisite’ 


space by making shallow cavities in the decaying wood. During a severe 
winter they carry their habitations deeply into the ground, and make 
chambers, sunk well beneath the surface, communicating with each 
other by passages some four inches in length. It is in these nests, by 
the way, that some of our rarest beetles are discovered. The colour 
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of the insect is bright but pale yellow, the larger workers being brighter 
in hue than the smaller. 

Having already done as much mischief as could be done, I had no 
scruple in removing the remainder of the bark. To my astonishment, 
another ants’ nest was disclosed, but that of a different species, namely, , 
the Jet Ant (Formica fuliginosa). Thus we have the curious fact that 
on opposite sides of the same little stump were two flourishing colonies 
of two different species of ant, neither interfering with the other, and 
both so completely concealed that no traces of them were seen until the 
bark was removed. - 

When their house was thus broken open, the ants showed at once the 
difference in disposition as well as in form. The yellow ants ran 
about in a state of great perturbation, and although they could do but 
little appeared to do a great deal. They were very angry too, and one 
of them, when put into .the bottle, attacked a sun-beetle, grasped one 
of its antenne with a hold like that of a bull-dog, and so died under 
the influence of the poisoned vapour. As a memorial of the occasion, 
I intend to place in my cabinet the beetle with the dead ant still 
griping the antenna between its jaws. The jet ants displayed no such 
fussiness, but took matters very coolly indeed. At first they seemed to 
be surprised into something like activity, but they soon appeared to 
make up their minds that there was no use in troubling themselves 
more than necessary. So they quietly slipped away under cover, some 
dropping at once to the ground and so escaping into the recesses of the 
nest, and others crawling very leisurely down the ruins of their home 
and disappearing into the deep-lying cells. Still, quiet, and almost 
sluggish as were their movements, they answered their purpose wot- 
derfully well, for the retreat was made so quickly that almost before 
I had recovered from my surprise at finding this second nest so close to 
the first scarcely an ant was to be seen. 

The jet ants carry this easy-going style into ordinary life, and may 
be seen in the summer time doing what few ants do, namely, idling. 
They have a way of assembling together in considerable numbers just 
outside the nest and remaining quite still in the sunshine, instead of 
running about and working as do most other ants, whether the sut 
shine upon them or not. I need scarcely say that both these ants are 
well worthy of examination under the microscope. ll insects are 
worthy of such an examination, but some seem to be more worthy than 
others, and of such are these two species of ants, so different from each 
other in form, colour, and disposition. 

The same fir-wood is also much frequented by the magnificent inset 
called Sirex gigas—the insect that is so common in the neighbourhood 
of fir woods, and is so often mistaken for a hornet. When the bark 38 
removed from the tree, the holes made by the sirex in its larval state 
are very evident, but as the insect is an inhabitant of the wood itself 
and is seldom to be found under the bark, I pass but lightly over " 
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in the present instance. Under the bark is a favourite resort of many 
of the weevil tribe, and those which do worst harm to fruit-trees are 
mostly in the habit of hiding themselves during the winter in the 
crevices of the bark. So all growers of fruit-trees will do well during 
the winter to search carefully under the bark of the older trees, and to 
fill up the crevices with some greasy composition, which will smother 
the beetles as they lie in their hiding-places. Stripping off the bark is 
much recommended, but I doubt its efficacy, inasmuch as these beetles 
always let themselves fall to the ground when they are alarmed, so 
that the greater number would escape when they were disturbed. 
The greasy composition, however, which can be laid on with a brush, 
does no harm to the tree, and very effectually smothers the insects that 
are lying hidden ‘ under the bark,’ 


pPPRING SONG, 
4 


(From THE GERMAN.) 


a a oo 


I, 


Tue gentle zephyrs wakening blow 
And day and night they rustle low 
By sweet bowers scftly ranging. 
Refreshing scent! reviving sound ! 
That breathe to hearts still winter-bound 
‘Hope even ye, for all is changing.’ 


The earth grows fairer day by day 
As Spring moves on from March to May, 
Her wand of magic wielding. 
"Tis waved ! the sombrest valleys bloom, 
And the sad soul smiles through its gloom, 
To grief’s divine exorcist yielding. 
RosaMUND PERCEVAL, 
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By Henry KInGstey. 


‘Ir is a terribly fast college,’ said Mrs. Jackson to the Dean of 
Crediton as they lay in bed together one night; ‘it is getting a very 
bad name. Mr. Dickson, who was senior proctor last year, said that 
_it had the worst name for riotous conduct in the whole university ; 
he said that quiet men were afraid to walk past the gate, because the 
men dropped champagne bottles on the pavement, which exploded just 


in front of the feet of passers-by.’ 
‘My dear,’ said the Dean, ‘I have done that trick with an empty 


bottle a hundred times; it is perfectly safe if you calculate your 
distance: all you have got to look to is the pace your man is walking, 
and so put it well in front of him and not hit him on the head. I don't 
’ see any harm in that.’ 

Mrs. Dean sniffed and went on with her accusation: ‘ Then they 
caught one of the marshall’s men who was posting a notice on the 
buttery door rather late, and they forced ice cream down his throat 
with spoons, until he roared for mercy, and has had neuralgia ever 
since.’ 

‘Serve him right,’ said the Dean. ‘The marshall’s men have 1 
right inside our gates, the notices are always posted by the porter. It 
my time I’d have——’ 

‘Never mind what you would have done, Mr. Dean ; spare me if you 
please,’ said Mrs. Dean. ‘I suppose that you approve of their getting 
over the master’s garden wall, stealing his cabbages, and planting them 
in rows in the turf in quad. with their pokers; I shall hear of you 
approving of that next, I suppose. Perhaps you would like the min 
canons and the choristers to do the same by you.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t uphold that,’ said the Dean, who was a great gardent* 
‘Of course they oughtn’t to do that; but a cad can’t exist in that 
college, if he ever gets in, the men are all gentlemen.’ 

‘Do you call it gentlemanl¢ to steal cabbages, Dean ?’ 

‘They did not steal them, my love,’ said the Dean, ‘they did not P™ 
them to any improper use—or at least they made no use of them,’ 
added, correcting himself. 
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¢ Tconsider that cabbages are not grown to be planted on grassplots,’ 
said Mrs. Jackson. | 

‘My dear, boys will be boys,’ said the Dean, ‘and they have had 
four first classes in this year, and are head of the river. By George— 
I meant St. George, my love—how I laughed when I saw the dear lads 
go dancing away ahead of Balliol. No, no, my love, he will come to 


no harm there.’ 
‘There have been eighteen rustications in two terms,’ said Mrs. 


Jackson. 

‘Well, my dear,’ said the Dean, ‘there were about as many when I 
was there, and the college has turned out ME !’ 

There was no use for the good-natured lady to continue the argu- 
ment any further; she only laughed and said that she wished Charles 
was going anywhere else. 

Charles Jackson was following fairly in his father’s footsteps, and 
there was every appearance of his taking a first-rate position in the 
world, At the great school of Stevedon, almost the greatest in all 
England, the cleverest masters said that he was a boy who would ‘do ’ 
before he had been there a week. Among the other boys of his own 
age he was a little king, and very soon gained the respect of the 
senior boys by his talents and his manly bearing; he went through 
the school like a lord, taking at one examination more prizes than he 
could carry, as many as Prince Giglio in ‘the Rose and the Ring’ 
ever got; he left that school captain, and his name is fondly 
remembered there now by the older masters. 

When he went to that school he met another new boy, and in the 
confusion of the new comers that boy and he were thrown together in 
the junior dormitory. Here, for the first time, all the new boys were 
overhauled, and their names asked. Charles Jackson was passed 
withont any particular comment, for he was excessively cool and 
strong, and looked quite the match for any boy in the room; but 
when his ordeal was over the other boy, with whom Charles had 
made a slight acquaintance, without asking his name, was had up 
before the conclave on the biggest boy’s bed, and he was asked his 
name, _He was as big and as bold as Charles, and he answered quite 
quietly and coolly, 

‘Lord Edward Deverest.’ 

‘Oh, this one’s a lord,’ said one of them. ‘Here’s a lark! Who is 
your father ? ’ 

‘Lord Eyre.’ 


‘How much money have you got, my lord?’ said the biggest boy; 


sarcastically. ; 
‘Three and sixpence’ the boy answered with the most perfect 
coolness, and added, ‘that must last me to the end of the half, so J 
take care of it.’ 
were yells of laughter. and wild dances round the lord with 
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the three and sixpence, but Charles, slipping on his trousers, ducked j, 
among them and laid his hand on Lord Edward’s shoulder. 

‘You snobs and cowards,’ he said, ‘ mdiculing a boy because he ha, 
no money. Come, we two will fight any four in the room, won’t we 
you other boy ?’ 

Lord Edward Deverest thought highly of the arrangement, }y; 
no other four seemed to see their way to it, and so after a few grow. 
ings from the senior boys (the eldest of whom had not been there , 
year) about cocky youngsters, our pair were allowed to go to bed 
unmolested ; and during the whole of the school career the notorioys 
impecuniosity of Lord Edward Deverest was never once alluded to, 
He never went in debt and never borrowed. Once Charles, who wa; 
an only son and very rich, begged him to borrow the money from 
him to buy a new bat on which Lord Edward had set his heart. ()p 
that one occasion the lad borrowed the money of Charles, and instantly 
wrote to his father to say what he had done, adding that nothing but 
extreme emergency would have caused him to do such a thing, for 
that the bat would have been gone the next day; by return of post 
Lord Eyre sent back the money, but not one farthing extra. A short 
time after he met the Dean in society, and said to him: 

‘My son borrowed fifteen shillings of yours the other day, Mr. Dean. 
I have paid it back without a word, because I want to teach my young 
rascal economy. I am poor enough in all conscience, and Northcot’ (his 
eldest son) ‘ being blind and unable to take his place in the world, 
Edward will have next to nothing.’ 

These two went through school together. This poverty of Lord 
Kdward kept him from a great deal of the society of the school, because 
many of the amusements were very expensive, and Lord Edward would 
have nothing for which he could not pay. This fact threw him almost 
entirely on the society of Charles Jackson, and the two boys had that 
boy love for one another which I hope none of our readers have forgotten 
in the turmoils of life: there is no love except the love of a good 
woman which surpasses it in purity and in the incitement to noble 
deeds. Lord Edward was very clever, but not quite so clever 
Charles Jackson, yet his diligence was such that they ran a kindly race 
with one another: when the Erle scholarship was competed for the 
matter seemed to lie between Lord Edward and Charles. Charles 
won. 

Lord Edward’s tutor had him into his private room, and sail, 
* Deverest, what a horrible mess you have made.’ 

‘ Well, sir, I could not help it.’ . 

‘It is your Latin prose has ruined you, and would ruin any tutors 
reputation, sir. You put “dicebit”’ for the future of “ dico.”’ 

‘I did it on purpose, sir,’ he said looking stubborn. 

‘In the name of confusion why ?’ 

*Can I trust you not to tell ?’ 
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‘Of course,’ said the tutor. 

‘I did it to lose the scholarship. Charles Jackson is the only friend 
I have in the world, and I think he is glad he has got it. I did not 
know how the thing was going, for I am better than him in mathe- 
matics, and so I muckered my Latin prose.’ 

The tutor said not one word, but he tapped the lad on the shoulder 
and sent him out of the room. 

So came the end of school and the parting. Lord Eyre was terribly 
poor, and had been saving hard, poor gentleman, to keep Lord Edward 
at the university, in hopes that he might make a great name and get 
into office. The loss of the scholarship determined him ; he wrote to 


his son: 


‘Dear Lad,—Better luck next time, but you must go into the army ; 
you have done well and nobly, but your mother and I have talked over 
matters, and you must prepare your mind for the Grenadier Guards. 
Come home, my boy, and bring Charles Jackson with you. 

* EYRE.’ 


So it came about that while the Dean and his wife were disputing in 
bed about Charles being entered at another college (Charles had been 
already entered at Paul’s) the two lads were amusing themselves at 
Eyre Castle. 

Lord Eyre was a lean and worn gentleman of the middle age, bitterly 
poor for his station, paying everyone their last penny, but often trudg- 
ing home from the House of Lords to his lodging through the mud to 
save the expense of a cab. He said once at the foreign minister’s 
dinner to a young nobleman, ‘ My lord, my daughter Edith is dressed 
very much by the money which I save in cabs and cigars.’ 

‘But you are a great smoker,’ said Lord Desmoulins (he was an 
advanced Radical, and claimed collateral kinship with the great Camille 
Desmoulins of the Revolution). 

‘Yes, my lord, but I smoke pipes; and to tell the truth I always 
drink beer, when I can get it, in preference to wine. I drink Mr. 
Michael Bass’s beer, my lord, a most respectable man whose acquain- 
tance I have the honour to have made. It has been urged against 
him in a late election that he is a brewer, a fact which he cannot 
deny, but further than that there is nothing against his character.’ 

Lord Desmoulins, the extravagant dandy Radical, ventured no more 
words, but asked after Lady Edith Deverest. 

‘She is quite well, and will appear rather later this season in con- 
Sequence of one of my tenants having died, and of my refusing to 
push his widow for the rent. I had only eighteen pounds to come to 
town with myself.’ 

This Lord Eyre, with the heart and head of a gentleman, the 
body of a giant, and the kindliness of a Pantagruel, was the justest, 


t, and best loved landlord in the county. Poor as he was, no 
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man ever dreamt of seeking a farm on any other man’s estate, jf 
there was one to be had on his. The people called him ‘the good 
lord,’ and although on economic grounds he smoked tobacco and 
drank Bass’s beer he was one of the most accomplished gentlemen 
in the land, and his house was the most refined and perfectly mise 
for twenty miles round. 

‘There is my father,’ said Lord Edward to Charles as they got 
out at the station. ‘God bless his sweet heart! he’s getting younger 
every year. He has brought over the waggonette, and I’m blessed 
if there is not Edith sitting in it. Here, Tom, Tom, see after the 
luggage. Charley, let me run on.’ And in less than a minute the young 
gentleman had bounced into the waggonette, and was exchanging 
kisses with his father and sister. 

Charles came up and was welcomed. 

‘Now,’ said my lord, ‘we have got the young rascal who has robbed 
my son of his scholarship. Now we have him, and we will put him 
in the dungeon under the keep. Mind he does not bolt, Tom,’ he added 
to the groom. 

The groom laughed so pleasantly that Charles came to the conclusion 
that Lord Eyre was a good master. He looked at Lord Eyre and gave 
his word of honour that he would not make any attempt to escape. 
While they were laughing he turned, and for the first time in his life 
saw Lady Edith. 

It was all over at once. There was no doubt about the matter. In 
Lady Edith he saw the friend of his heart, his boy love, transformed 
into a beautiful young woman, the flash of whose eyes sent his blood 
tingling about his ears. The creature he had loved best in the world 
had been Lord Edward, and he was repeated in his sister. It was all 
over at once, there was no mistake about it: that woman or death— 
that woman or ruin. 

To all honest men this matter will come sooner or later: what I say 
is the sooner the better. In this particular case, however, the young 
lady had been to a certain extent prepared for the arrival of her 
brother’s friend. He had written to her about him for four years, and 
had extolled him as a marvel of learning and diligence. He had con- 
fided to her the fact that he was doubtful about Charles’s mathematics, 
and that he had deliberately muckered his own Latin prose, and she 
had congratulated herself on the nobility of her brother. She had 
expected to see a pale-faced young bookworm; the lad she sav 
was one of the grandest and noblest lads ever seen. 

* He is more beautiful than my brother,’ she thought. 

And he thought, ‘She is far handsomer than her brother.’ 

Now this is not a love-making story; it is a simple matter-of-fact 
little story of no pretensions whatever, limited as to space (for am 
Editor stands no nonsense, and I do not blame him), and so I will just 
say this. Three weeks afterwards Charles Jackson had his arm round 
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Lady Edith’s waist in the conservatory. And if you do not know what 
that means you had better try it by experience. The fact is they were 
engaged; with only the father to get over. 

‘You had better go to papa,’ she said. 

‘[ think I had.’ And he went to papa. 

Lord Eyre was busy at his accounts. ‘ What do you want, my dear 
Charles?’ he said briskly and cheerfully. 

‘T am in love with Lady Edith, sir,’ blurted out Charles. 

‘I don’t see my way to it, my lad,’ said Lord Eyre. ‘It won’t do.’ 

‘Can’t you, as we are both plain speakers, my lord, give me a trial, 
and see how I do at the University ?’ 

Lord Eyre hesitated: but at the end he said, ‘ No, the thing must be 
finished and ended.” He would not even give him a trial. ‘Have you 
spoken to her ?’ he added. 

‘Yes, my lord.’ 

‘And she P’ 

‘She said yes, my lord.’ 

‘Well, come back with a good degree this time three years, and we 
will think of it.’ 

‘May I see her before I go, my lord P’ 

‘You may see her as much as you like as long as you stay; and as 
for the letters you write to her, you may write as many as you like, 
and her mother shan’t look at them. I am going to write one now, so 
good night.’ 

His lordship wrote : 


‘Dear Dean,— Your son has proposed to my daughter. I am utterly 
opposed to the matter altogether, for I believe she would have Lord 
Atterly, who will be home from the Mediterranean next week. If 
your son does well within the next three years, I shall have no objection 
further to offer. 

* EYRE.’ 

The Dean wrote : 

‘My Lord,—I am perfectly astounded at what you tell’me. The 
ungrateful audacity of my son in proposing marriage at the age of 
nineteen has filled me with dismay. At my death my son will have 
nearly 80,0001. first and last, and the idea of his daring to propose 


marriage without consulting me is absolutely preposterous. I have 
ordered him home by this post.’ 


Lord Eyre wrote : 


‘Dear Dean,—You had better keep your breath to cool your porridge. 
Tam a very poor man because I have to pay off some heavy mortgages ; 
but I shall be a rich man, if I live, in ten years. Northcot will have no 
children, and I am going to send Edward into the Guards, where, if I 
‘many judge of politics, he stands a good chance of having his head 
Q2 
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broke. I won’t have the matter broken off entirely unless she accepts 
Atterly. If she does that it is all over between us. I am at present a 
poor man, and I want to keep two strings to my bow. Your gon yjj] 
be a very good second string, and I believe that the girl likes him 
better than she does Atterly. 

* Eyre,’ 


It was all over for the present, and Charles went to St. Paul’s, while 
Lord Edward went into the Guards. Sometimes Lord Edward would 
come to Paul’s and have a boisterous day and night, and sometimes 
Charles would get leave from the head of his house to go to London, 
and have a rather boisterous day in Birdcage Walk. On one occasion, I 
remember, he missed the last train, and the kindly Guardsmen invaded 
the Paddington station and chartered a special engine for him. He got 
to his destination at a quarter past two. It is not true that he knocked 
up the vice-chancellor to explain the delay. It was Giggles of the 
Fusileers who did that,’and the vice-chancellor pointed out to him in 
a neat speech that he was not sober (which was actually the fact). 
The Guardsmen telegraphed up the line and then went back on the 
engine at half-past three. Where are they now? Rotting on Crimean 
hillsides. 

Charles was the steadiest of youths. He certainly caught it most 
fearfully at collections for this engine escapade : all his dons had a turn 
at him one after the other; but his diligence was so great and his 
escapades were so few, that he got off pretty easily ; the more so as they 
had previously whetted their teeth on one Charles Ravenshoe, a very 
bad character, who had come up just before, and had caught it hot and 
heavy. The fact of the matter was that the dons saw a prospective 
first in Charles Jackson, and they liked firsts at Paul’s. Making a first 
out of Charles Ravenshoe was a hopeless thing, but Charles Jackson 
was a very hopeful subject, and a proper amount of wigging might do 
it. The master said that really and truly when all was said and done, 
he did not see much wrong in the young man’s collections. His papers 
were simply admirable, and his ‘ viva voce’ was as good as he had ever 
heard. 

The dean said that his papers were good enough, and his ‘ viva voce’ 
good enough, but that if he was going to make it a practice to come 
down in the dead of night on steam-engines with a parcel of howling 
drunken Guardsmen, he had better carry his talents elsewhere. 

The bursar, no one ever knew why, said that his father was a mos 
eminent man in the Church. 

This exasperated the dean, who said that some of the most trouble- 
some cubs he had ever known had come from great Church families. 

Charles got his caution from his first collections, and was very ‘"™ 
ful, working hard for the first three terms. His smalls were of cour 
a day’s holiday to him, but he wanted honours in moderation ; there he 
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“ag a certain first, in two schools. Everything was going well with 
him, when—— . 
There came a letter from Lord Eyre : 


‘Dear Lad,—Cease corresponding with Edith. Conceive it to beall 
over. Atterly is come, and she will have him. : 
‘ EYRE.’ 


Consider it as all over! Certainly“he had not heard of her for weeks. 
‘They will break her heart, but I will not help,’ the gallant lad said. 
‘Oh, my darling, my darling!’ 

He had already rowed stroke in the torpid, young as he was, and 
the torpid was « good one. He went to Jones, the captain and secretary, 
and he said— 

‘Jones, you only row well bow side.’ 

‘Well, that is true, young one. I row three in the four now. What 
do you mean ? ’ 

‘Try me as stroke of the four.’ 

Jones looked at him. ‘Can you mark your stroke, lad. You are 
very young.’ 

‘Try me,’ said Charles. 

‘You row well, but you are very inexperienced.’ 

‘T'll tear the d—d boat to pieces for strength,’ said Charles. 

‘We don’t want the boat torn to pieces,’ said Jones; ‘ but you row 
before me and see what we can do. We ought not to go on at all; 
there is not a week to the race, and we are all mops and brooms. 
Urquhart is sick and I cannot row stroke side. My lad, if you can 
give us a stroke well marked, we will take the boat from Chelsea to 
Hackney.’ 

They paddled down to the white ‘tree, getting gently together. 
‘See,’ said Balliol and Exeter, ‘ those Paul’s men have got their torpid 
stroke in their four.’ And the-cads betted six to four against Paul’s 
at Iffly, but the watermen at the University barge only would bet at 
evens,’ 

For before starting from the white tree Charles said quietly, ‘I 
only want my stroke rowed up to, and if you can do it we must win, 
for T have the devil in me.’ 

The watermen listened to the oars all clicking together, and made 
their arrangements at once. In times of extreme anguish the intellect 
gets quickened, and Charles’s intellect was quickened now. He knew 
the stroke those men wanted, he had studied them from the bank day 
after day ; he had seen that four long-backed men will never row well” 
& short-backed stroke, and he gave them their will. As soon 
‘sthey had stretched themselves he gave them a sharper stroke and 
they answered to it in that short course. They came thundering up 
fom the gut in a way which made any speculation about the fours 
useless. Paul’s raced down Pembroke and Exeter in an 
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absurd manner, and Jones, the Paul’s captain, said, ‘I will neyo; 
distrust a youngster as stroke.’ 

Must I go on? I fear so; there is so much mincing of matters now. 
a-days that real truth is nearly useless. After the race Charles went to 
the supper in the rooms of a man he hardly knew, and there and then, . 
before the first lobster was eaten, he announced his intention of getting 
entirely drunk. : 

Jones, the captain, reasoned with him, but he was not to be dissuaded. 
‘IT am going to get drunk. Indeed I am drunk now.’ 

‘ But you have had nothing to drink,’ urged Jones. 

‘ But I am drunk, and intend to be more so. [I'll be a drunkard for 
the rest of my life, and I will die of delirium tremens. Confound it, 
our family is a géod one, and we could buy him up ten times over, 
But he is a good fellow, and yet I have ten devils in me.’ 

‘ Don’t get drunk, old fellow,’ said the captain. 

‘Oh, you mean intoxicated. No, I have not come to that yet. But 
IT am going to make hay.’ 

* Don’t be a fool,’ said the captain in a whisper. 

‘Why not?’ replied Charles ; ‘ a girl has made a fool of me. I will 
make a fool of myself. I say, you fellows, I want to know the number 
of your staircases. Jones, old boy, one word with you.’ 

‘Come here, old man,’ said the captain gently. 

‘Jones, [ am mad. I have been true to her, and during this last 
week, after her father cast me off, she has not written one solitary line. 
If she had written one solitary line to say that she loved me I would 
not have cared, but she is false, and I am mad!’ 

Jones (God bless thee, dear Jones, our old captain! shall I give thy 
name ? no, for thou art a country parson now) did not quite know 
what to say. He asked if insanity was congenital in the family, for he 
had been in for physical science, and knew what he was about. 

‘ No,’ said Charles, ‘ there is no madness in our family ; but | am 
going to have a bonfire in quad this very evening.’ 

‘I will punch your head if you try it,’ said the captain. 

‘Of course you can do it if you choose,’ said Charles; and so the 
matter ended for the time. 

Now it so happened that Charles, who had announced his intention 
of getting drunk, took hardly anything to drink, and although he grew 
more boisterous and reckless as the hours went on, remained perfectly 
sober as far as stimulants were concerned. ‘ One thing she shall 
never hear of me,’ he thought ; ‘she shall never hear that I was drank. 
But all this time, I regret to say, our beloved old captain insisted on 
drinking ‘bishop’ in large quantities, and what with coming of 
training and with being half intoxicated with success at winning the 
fours before he began at the ‘bishop,’ he at about eleven o’clock a 
to.look on Charles Jackson’s idea of a bonfire in quad as a very &™ 
one, and to wonder that he had not thought of it himself. 
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no one in particular. ‘You are fit to be an arch-chancellor, I should 
say a vice-bishop. We'll do it, my lad.’ 

‘ What shall we do?’ shouted Jack Croft (No. 2.) 

‘ You are interrupting the chair, sir,’ said the captain; ‘ you always 
are interrupting the chair. Hold your tongue, sir.’ 

‘Hang it, old chap,’ said Jack, ‘ we are out of training, and a man 
may speak.’ 

‘A man may not speak, sir,’ said the captain solemnly. ‘I believe 
that Iam captain of the boat, sir; you will scarcely go as far, I take it, 
in your course of mendacious inebriety, as to deny that, sir.’ 

‘IT never denied it,’ said Jack Croft, who saw that his chief had had 
more than was good for him, and who wanted to keep matters quite 

uiet. 

: ‘Very good, sir. Iam captain of the eight, but I am not captain of 
the eleven. The captain of the eleven is a gentleman possessed of 
every Christian virtue ; but he his doing his best to ruin the boat, and 
ruin this college in the eyes of Europe.’ 

The captain of the eleven, who was present, said, ‘ You had better go 
to bed, old chap.’ 

‘Not at all, sir,’ said the captain of the eight. ‘To a mind con- 
stituted like yours, sir, I should conceive that the spectacle of my being 
carried to bed drunk would give satisfaction. ButI am not drunk, sir; 
Ineveram. You seduce my best men, sir, to your cricket—a most 
immoral game, sir—and leave me a widow and an orphan, comparatively 
speaking ; have you no morality, sir? have you no thought about what 
I must feel? Why, only last term, sir, you spoilt the boat by carrying 
away young Dickson—you tore him shrieking from my arms, and 
instead of rowing a good seven in the boat he was bowled out with 
five runs at Kennington. And you, calling yourself after that a man 
and a Christian, tell me to go to bed. “Sir, I propose that we have a 
bonfire in quad.’ 

There was no hope of the captain after this, but his nonsense seemed 
contagious. What in broad daylight would have seemed a monstrous 
piece of folly, now seemed rather a smart piece of nonsense. It was 
odd to see Charles Jackson, the only perfectly sober man of the party, 
marshalling this outrageous and perfectly objectless act against law 
and order, He was the most persistent of the whole lot. Jack Croft 
told him to take care, and not be too prominent ; Dundas warned him 
about the same matter, like a cautious Scotchman; Livingstone the 

, pointed out to him that he had a career before him, and that he 
ms better leave it to others ; O’Flaherty the Irishman, who loved him 

ll told him that he would see the bonfire through and the captain 
to and take the consequences. But Charles Jackson said quietly 


O'Flaherty, «A girl has sold me, and I am going to the devil,’ and 
O'Flaherty understood at once, 


‘You are a deuced clever fellow, Jackson,’ he said in a loud voice to 


a 
: . 
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O’Flaherty and Charles had never been hearty friends before, but 
they were friends now. ‘I'll be into it with you, lad: there’l] bo 
blazes own row, but save the captain. If there’s a woman in the case 
I’m your man. But the captain is drunk, and will think better of jt 
on the morrow. We must save the captain.’ 

Among all the young lunatics the Irishman was the most thoughtful. | 
‘We will have the divvle’s own diversion,’ he said. ‘I have no reputation 
to lose, but you and the captain have. Come, go to your beds.’ 

But Charles was perfectly desperate—he wanted to be rusticated. He 
and O’Flaherty ransacked the scout’s holes and got the necessary faggots, 
The proceedings were very much interrupted by the captain, who 
insisted that no bonfire in quad could be lucky unless it was fed bya 
freshman’s teathings ; they accordingly went to the next freshman’s 
door, broke it down with a coal hammer, and threw (under the 
captain’s and O’Flaherty’s directions) all his things out of window. | 
am not exaggerating in the slightest degree. I would give chapter 
and verse for every word of this, and at the same time I would have let 
any lady I know walk unattended through the town, while I would not 
have let her walk through Bonn or through Paris. 

The bonfire came off at eleven: a little before twelve there was a 
great riot at the porter’s lodge. The captain had been carried to bed 
after trying to immolate himself on the ashes. His ground for this 
proceeding was that the quad was Smithfield, and that he was a 
true Protestant so far as regarded the captain of the eleven. The dean 
came out in his shirt and trousers, and said that if the porter could 
not keep the place quiet he would do it himself. He then, after recog- 
nising two or three rioters, went to see the smouldering bonfire. The 
next morning there was a common room on Charles Jackson and 
O’Flaherty the Irishman. 

‘Could not you have spared Charles Jackson, Mr. Dean ?’ said the 
master. 

‘No,’ said the dean, ‘the boy has gone mad and must be brought to 
his senses. It is make a spoon or spoil a horn with him, I think 
there is a good chance with him; he has been disappointed about 
@ woman ; give him two terms, master, and he will come back again. | 
like a boy that will go to the mischief for a woman.’ 

‘And O’Flaherty ?’ 

‘O’Flaherty is an Irishman and consequently a lunatic. But he 's 
a fine fellow, and the time will come when the English and Irish heart 
will beat together. Don’t send him down, master, it would break 's 
heart. Dear master, whatever you do, don’t send O’Flaherty down. 

The young gentlemen were brought in at once. The master rer 
Charles Jackson if he had anything to do with the gross breach 0! 
discipline which had occurred the night before. 
.. ‘Iam in reality the sole culprit,’ said Charles; ‘I egged the other 
on.” , 
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‘Why ?’ said the dean. 

‘IT wanted to get rusticated, sir. You are a good man, Mr. Dean, 
and I tell you that I am half mad.’ 

There was a flush on the dean’s face which had not been there for 
many years when he said to the master, ‘He must go down for two 
terms, master.’ Master acquiesced, and down went Charles for two 
terms; and the dean followed him out of the room. 

‘Don’t be downhearted, old man,’ said the dean when they were on 
the stairs; ‘go back and study with your father and come back to us. 
Have 1 ever been harsh to you? if I have, forgive me. My poor boy, 
win her by work : you can do anything.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Charles, ‘ she is going to be married.’ 

And the dean said, ‘The devil!’ It was very wrong of him to do 
so, but he said it. 

The dean was much shorter and sharper with Mr. O’Flaherty than 
the master supposed he would have been. The dean on returning to 
thecommon room requested sharply to be informed whether English 
colleges were to be invaded by low Irish riff-raff; but Mr. O’Flaherty, 
seeing with the wonderful perception of his nation that the dean 
meant no mischief, replied that ‘ Begorra, he couldn’t tell.’ 

‘What do you mean, sir?’ 

‘Only what I say, sir. I was sent here to be educated, and I’m having 
a beautiful education, the best part of which I have got from you. 
This is a fine University altogether, Mr. Dean; and if there is a bonfire 
in quad now and then, why it’s good for thegardeners. Put it to your- 
self, sir: you look out of window and see us making a bonfire, and we 
look up at your window and see you looking out at it. I’d bet my life, 
sir, that whenever we make a bonfire we shall find you looking out 
at it,’ 

a no use rusticating the man, Mr. Master,’ said the dean. ‘Gate 
im,’ 

‘That’s not much,’ said the-irrepressible Irishman ; ‘I’ve been gated 
ever since I came here. I was gated two days after I came into resi- 
dence, and my accumulations of gating have got so large that if the 
last tramp sounds next Good Friday before nine, as Dr. Cumming says 
it will, I sha’n’t be out of college.’ 

a talk that nonsense here, sir,’ said the dean. ‘You are 
gated,’ 


[To be continued. | 
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JHE Musicat yRoGs. 


By Proressor BLackieE. 
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Some dozen or more years ago, while living at Liebenstein, a German hydropathic 
establishment in Sachse-Meiningen, I took a stroll across the country on a hot 
summer's day, when coming near some low marshy ground I became aware of a 
concert of soft musical notes, floating up gently from the pools of water among the 
reeds, Never having heard anything of the kind before, I went close up to the brink 
of the water, and soon found that the most sweet discourse came from a colony of 
green frogs. Their music made such an impression on me, that on the way back to 
my water-quarters I wrote some lines as a memorandum of the event, the same that 
I now send, if they shall seem worthy, for insertion in the various pages of the ‘ Dark 
Blue.’ Perhaps the verses, however small their poetical merit, may be fortunate 
enough to bring out some batrachian commentary from learned naturalists, that 
might prove both interesting and instructive to me and your readers, Are these 
green boggy musicians to be found in any part of England? Scotland certainly 
is too cold for them; otherwise I should have met with them in my many 


wanderings. 
J. 8. B. 


BREKEKEKEX! coax! coax! O happy happy frogs! 
How sweet ye sing! Would God that I 
Upon the bubbling pool might lie, 
And sun myself to-day 
With you! No curtained bride, I ween, 
Nor pillowed babe, nor cushioned queen, 
Nor tiny fay on emerald green, 
Nor silken lady gay, 
Lies on a softer couch. O Heaven! 
How many a lofty mortal, riven 
By keen-fanged inflammation, 
Might change his lot with yours, to float 
On sunny pond with bright green coat, 
And sing with gently throbbing throat 
Amid the croaking nation, 
Brekekekex ! coax! coax! O happy happy frogs! 


Brekekekex ! coax! coax! O happy happy frogs! 
Happy the bard who weaves his rhyme 
Recumbent on the purple thyme, 

In the fragrant month of June ; 


Happy the sage, whose lofty mood 
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Doth with far-searching ken intrude 
Into the vast infinitude 
Of things beyond the moon ; 
But happier not the wisest man 
Whose daring thought leads on the van 
Of star-eyed speculation, 
Than thou, quick-legged, light-bellied thing, 
Within the green pond’s reedy ring, 
That with a murmurous joy dost sing 
Among the croaking nation, 
Brekekekex ! coax! coax! O happy happy frogs! 


Brekekekex ! coax! coax! O happy happy frogs! 
Great Jove with dark clouds sweeps the sky, 
Where thunders roll and lightnings fly, 

And gusty winds are roaring ; 
Fierce Mars his stormy steed bestrides, 
And, lashing wild its bleeding sides, 
O’er dead and dying madly rides, 

Where the iron hail is pouring. 
’'Tis well; such crash of mighty Powers 
Must be: the spell may not be ours 

To tame the hot creation. iN 
But little frogs with paddling foot f 
Can sing when gods and kings dispute, 
And little bards can strum the lute 

Amid the croaking nation, 

With Brekekekex ! coax! coax! O happy happy frogs! 


~~" — @s 


1“ 


Brekekekex ! coax! coax! O happy happy frogs ! 
Farewell! not always I may sing 
Around the green pond’s reedy ring 


ee ree 


With you, ye boggy Muses! A 
But I must go and do stern battle 4" 
With lawless herds of human cattle, 4 
Whose eager lust of windy prattle , 


—s 
- lm nd 


The quiet rein refuses. 
O if !—but all such ifs are vain— 
Pll go and blow my trump again, 
With brazen iteration : 
And when, by Logic’s iron rule, 


_o 


are 


I’ve quash’d each briskly babbling fool, 
Pll seek again your gentle school, nN 
And hum beside the tuneful pool 

Amid the croaking nation, 


Brekekekex ! coax! coax! O happy happy frogs ! 
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JIARVARD AND PORNELL. 


By Tuomas Hucues, M.P., anp W. D, Rawurys. 


Ir is not surprising that a new university, beginning life in what 
may still be called a new country, untrammelled by educational tradi- 
tions, and fostered by practical common-sense enthusiasts, should 
present numerous points of individuality. Cornell abounds in speci- 
alities both notable and interesting, pre-eminent among which stands 
the voluntary labour scheme. Admittedly an experiment this, suggested 
perhaps by the prominence given in the charter of the institution to 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. The university authorities have 
determined to try, fairly and fully, whether, and how far, it is practi- 
cable for students to pay the expenses of a college education by manual 
work done on the spot. The founder’s words, ‘I would found an 
institution where any person can find instruction in any study,’ are 
the text from which Cornell preaches, and the labour scheme is one 
practical means of helping ‘any person’ in his search. But, granted 
willing hands, what are they to work at, and how much may 
they expect to earn? Of course no general answer can be given 
to these questions. If you have entered the University with any 
experience as carpenter, mason, or machinist, you may be sure of 
regular employment for years to come, in building and fitting up 
students’ quarters, professors’ houses, lecture-rooms, and the like. You 
have been a printer, perhaps. In that case you will naturally join the 
staff of the University Press, where foreman, compositors, pressmen, an' 

engineer—to the number last autumn of five-and-twenty—are all matr!- 
culated students of the University. Any of the above trades, worked at 
with a will, may be counted on to pay the greater part of a students 
necessary expenses without encroaching unduly upon lectures or private 
reading. But how about the great majority, who have only unskilled 
labour to offer? It is proposed to introduce for their benefit some 
simple remunerative industries, chair and boot-making for instance; 
but for the present they must be content either to ‘grade’ roads @ 

paths on the University property, or to work under the assistant pro 
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fssor of agriculture on the University farm. This gentleman, a 
rctical and scientific farmer of our best Lothian or Lincolnshire 
typ, told us that he was paying weekly wages to thirty of the students. 
Fran two to five every afternoon aré the usual labour hours in term 
tine, and those who are in earnest about self-support will spend their 
yaations, especially the long summer one, upon the farm. For indeed 
selisupport is, in practice, no easy matter. In the race with outsiders 
ther is no handicapping in favour of the labour corps. Hach student 
is pid just what his work is worth in the labour market, and no more. 
The sare statement of this fact is probably enough to convince the 
most sanguine believer in the experiment that the average student 
must rot expect to make his hands keep his head at Cornell more than 
partialiy. Only a moderate portion of each day can be given to manual 
labour, xr sheer physical weariness will put vigorous mental exertion 
out of the question. Hear what the ‘ University Register’ has to 
say on this point: ‘At this time the University authorities cannot 
recommend any young man to come relying entirely on unskilled 
labour for support. Some few have that peculiar combination of 
mental and physical strength required thus to entirely support them- 
selves, the great majority have not.’ 

Still, whether the labour scheme eventually succeeds or fails, it will 
always deserve to be had in honour, since, from the mere fact of its 
existence, it has come about that, at one university in the world at any 
rate, poor men can and do work openly with their hands towards 
their student expenses, without fear of being looked down upon by 
their fellows. Oxford in the thirteenth century probably offered the 
same advantages to poor students, and will not be all that she should 
be to the nation until she does so again. 

Another characteristic feature of Cornell is the system of Elective 
and Special courses. Seven general courses have been mapped out and 
placed under the direction of committees of the teaching Faculty. Such 
are the so-called Colleges of Language, History, Mathematics, and so 
on. But a student need not tie himself down to any one of these 
departments of knowledge unless he is so minded. Out of the multi- 
tude of subjects lectured upon, he may form any combination that best 
falls in with his individual tastes or educational objects, and devote his 
four years to the subjects of his choice alone. To this absolute freedom 
of selection only two or three reasonable conditions are attached. The 
student may not choose studies which he is not in some degree fitted 
by his previous preparation to pursue. He may select, in each Trimes- 
ter, or Term, only such studies as are set down in the University pro- 
gramme for that Trimester. And, unless specially exempted, hé is 
required to attend three lectures daily, and to pass the ordinary 
val examinations of the classes which he attends. The degree 
ane 18 to be that which in each case best corresponds to the character 

Ge Subjects studied, A very nice arrangement in theory ; but sup- 
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pose a student to have devoted a year apiece to Agriculture, Chemistry, 
Languages, and Literature. Which of the three possible degrees ought 
he to have at the end of his time? Will you dub him Bachelor of 
Science, Philosophy, or Arts? This difficulty, however, does not seem 
to weigh much with the students, for at the beginning of last year no 
less than 156 out of the then whole number of 563 were following ° 
Elective Courses. The Special courses, too, are highly popular ; their 
principle being, as the name implies, that any single branch of study 
may be made a specialty, with due precautions taken to ensure every 
‘ special’ student’s going through a proper quantum of daily work. 

The voluntary labour scheme, and Elective Courses system, are fair 
samples of the boldness of Cornell in experimentalising in any pro. 
mising direction. From the very first the University has been equally 
bold and decided in the rejection of ideas and methods which, in its 
judgment, have been tried and found wanting. There is nc passage 
more vigorous in President White’s Inaugural Address than that in 
which he denounces what he calls the ideas of the pedancs, and the 
ideas of the Philistines. ‘ Of the first,’ he says, ‘ are they who gnaw 
for ever at the dry husks and bitter rinds of learning, and never get at 
the real precious kernel. These are they who in so many public 
schools teach boys geography by stupid parrotings upon leaden text- 
books, and leave them to come before the examiners of this University 
to be rejected for statements that Egypt is a province of Russia, and 
the like. These are they who in so many high schools teach young 
men by text-books to parse, and by their teachers’ example to speak 
ungrammatically. These are they who in so many Colleges teach 
your young men endless metaphysics of the Latin subjunctive, and 
second-hand dilutions of doubtful philosophy, with not an idea of the 
massiveness of statesmanship in Cicero, or the vigour of patriotism 
in Tacitus. Out upon the whole race of these owls! Let us have 
done with them!’ After this, it is hardly necessary to add that the 
absurd daily marking system, that falsest and most mischievous 
criterion of merit, has no place at all at Cornell. And the authorities 
have only obeyed the genius of the place in setting stern, unsymp* 
thetic faces against those puerilities of ‘ hazing’ and ‘ rushing’ which 
flourish in the older Universities of the country. 

The great lesson of self-help is pressed upon every Cornell student 
by throwing on him the responsibility of the widest liberty of action 
compatible with discipline. So long as he is orderly in his habits, and 
attends the required number of lectures and examinations, he may 
lodge and board where and as he likes, and study just such and 80 
many subjects as he chooses. So far, indeed, has this principle beer 
carried, that at first all the scouts’ and bedmakers’ work in the Univers"'y 
buildings was left entirely in the hands of the occupants of room 
there. Servants have since been introduced, and wisely; for 1t ¥* 
with reason feared that, here and there, the slovenly or indolent might 
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prefer unsavoury dirt and discomfort to the trouble of cleanliness. But 
‘n che matters of furnishing their rooms, and disposing of the space at 
ther command, the in-College students are in no way interfered with. 


An amusing instance of this came under our notice. Each set of 


roons consists of a good-sized sitting-room and a couple of smaller 
chanbers, presumably intended for the bed-rooms of the two joint- 
tenant chums. We visited a set in which one of the small rooms 
having been fitted up as a study, in the other both beds had been 
hoisted up some eight feet from the floor upon stout wooden supports, 
leavirg space for table, chairs, and so on below. Against the wall 
rested a ladder, ready to serve both chums in turn as staircase to their 
narrow nests overhead. Clearly they had no fears of ever being rest- 
less in the night, and rolling out of bed, the mere thought of which 
contingency would be enough to set imaginative temperaments quaking 
at such an arrangement. In their large room were pictures, arm- 
chairs, piano, and a general air of comfort, with which even an English 
undergraduate would have been satisfied. 

They know how to work at Cornell; indeed everybody in the place 
is almost painfully in earnest ; but I am not sure that they are, as yet, 
properly alive to the claims and needfulness of play. The universal 
base-ball seems to be the only established game. Football is coming in, 
but is at present played after the most primitive and unscientific fashion 
imaginable. Our experience of it was this. It having been settled 
after a good deal of confused talking that the class of ’72 should 
play those of 73 and ’74, all who cared to play collected into two 
irregular crowds, unorganised and leaderless, and stood facing one 
another. Most, but not all, of the players took their coats off. Then 
a big, oddly-shaped ball arrived, somebody started it with a kick-off, 
and away went both sides in chase, wildly jostling one another, kicking, 
catching, throwing, or hitting the ball, according to fancy, all thoughts 
more bent, seemingly, upon the pure delight of the struggle than upon 
any particular goal. ‘Are there any goals, and, if so, where?’ we 
asked, toiling after the ball, which appeared to be visiting all sides of 
the field with strict impartiality and equal satisfaction to the players. 
‘Oh, yes, anywhere between those trees’—two great elms, standing 
perhaps thirty feet apart. Occasionally the ball got wedged in a 
dense ‘scrummage’ of the contending parties, and while some went 
i boldly to extricate it, many more would stand round looking on 
and naively clap their hands for joy. And so the game went on, 
simple, hearty, and rough, as football’s nature is, a game of games for 
everyone while wind and limb are sound. The science of ‘touch,’ 
‘off your side,’ goal kicking, and the rest, will come, no doubt, to 
Cornell in due course. 

Still there will always be in a university men who care little for out- 
door amusements, however numerousand varied. To such Cornell can 
offer the excitements of a capital debating society, and the pleasures of 
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amateur editorship. For asOxford has her ‘ Undergraduates’ J ournal,’ 
_ even so Cornell rejoices in her ‘ Era,’ a weekly journal, edited, printed, 
and published by students of the University. The ‘Era’ aims a 
being at once instructive and amusing. That articles are contributed 
to it by President White, Goldwin Smith, Bayard Taylor, and other. 
professors of wide American, if not cosmopolitan fame, is proof encugh 
that its first aim is fairly gained. And that it can be entertaining no 
one will deny who has skimmed the columns headed ‘ University Items’ 
aud ‘ Personal,’ in any chance half-dozen of its files. There is some. 
thing very comical, to our old-world notions, in the coolness with which 
American journalists all over the Continent make personal remarks 
about their neighbours in print. Take these ‘ Personals’ from the 
‘Era’ for instance: ‘Van Gorder of the [University] Press has 
decided not to shave.’—‘ G. H. Crafts is at San Bernardino, California, 
He welcomes any rusticated ’72 man to that land of wine, milk, and 
honey.’ In the same issue we have a scathing bit of sarcasm : ‘Eggs 
are regularly served in the Cascadilla once in a fortnight ;’ while among 
* College Gossip ’ comes the odd announcement, ‘’72 of Trinity burned 
analytic on July 10 last,’ referring probably to some Trinity custom 
analogous to that Cornell one of burying Trigonometry, of which we 
wrote last month. There may be perhaps some literary rawness in the 
‘Era,’ but it is in truth a most creditable production, and will no doubt 
in future years be widely popular with Old Cornelians as a constant 
freshener of their interest in the life and doings of their University. 
We turned our steps from Cornell with the regret which must 
always be felt on leaving one of the critical spots in the world of one’s 
own time—an advanced post where a crucial experiment of first-rate 
importance is being tried by brave men, under wise guidance. If our 
age is to prove, as many of us hope, the day of the poor—the time 
long looked and prayed for, in which ‘ John o’ the smithy shall come 
by his right ’—intimate relations in early life with men of the highest 
character, refinement, and acquirements, and the tone and culture 
which only such association can ensure, stand at the threshold, as the 
most pressing need of millions, and the most precious gift which 
society has to offer them. And here, on the hill above Ithaca, the 
thing is being done, and, so far as passing strangers may judge, witha 
success which may cheer’ the least hopeful amongst us. Those who 
were familiar with the London Working Men’s College in its early 
days speak of the very remarkable effect of a few months of college life 
on the students. What was then (and we trust is still) doing ” 
Great Ormond Street on a small scale, by volunteer work, in the short 
evening hours after the-day’s work, is going on at Cornell in a umver 
sity which already numbers upwards of 800 students, and in a genet 
tion will possess endowments rivaling those of Oxford. The yours 
mechanics, farmers, printers, who are studying at Cornell are much 
like men of the same rank here, so far as respects outward polish ; but 
you cannot watch them or talk to them without feeling that they mane 
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been lifted in true manliness and gentleness until they need not fear 
comparison with the jewnesse dorée of their own or any other country. 
‘They are rough, as you see, but the best material I ever had under 
my hand,’ was the remark of one of the professors whose experience has 
been wide and varied; and from all of the staff we heard the same 
testimony as to the pleasure of lecturing to classes where every scholar 
was really anxious to learn. 

This earnestness in work is the most hopeful feature of Cornell. 
No student enters there because it has been the custom of his family, or 
is the correct thing in his class, and the established and fashionable way 
of wasting three or four of the best years of his life. He comes because 
he is bent on learning, and, as a rule, because he is bent on learning 
whatever will be of use to him in the line of life he means to follow. 
The young Cornelian is before all things practical, and he comes to the 
most practical of Universities. And in this lies the danger as well as 
the strength of the place asa seat of education. If not carefully 
watched it may easily drift into a mere technical training school, and 
miss the highest function, of rousing the thirst for knowledge for its 
own sake, and lifting the thought and culture of the country to a truer 
standard and a higher level. Fortunately for Cornell those who are at 
the helm in these early years are well aware of this danger, and, while 
they are pledged by their charter to make the education they offer 
bear practically on the trades and businesses for which their students 
are qualifying, will resolutely hold up the higher ideal before them. 

There is no place, even in the New World, which brings home to one 
more vividly the startling possibilities of a future not very far ahead of 
us, as this poor man’s University. The demand for such institutions in 
the States grows with astounding rapidity. The Michigan University 
(very few years senior to Cornell) is, we heard, crammed to overflowing, 
and there is scarcely a western state which is not making provision for 
bringing the highest education the country can give within the reach 
of the poorest boy who will stretch out his hand for it. Two hundred 
and fifty freshmen matriculated at Cornell Jast Michaelmas, when its 
schools had only been open two years, and in 1872 the numbers will 
almost certainly far exceed those of any English University. The same 
tide has been setting in silently at home for this last twenty years. 
Owen’s College, the Working Men’s Colleges in London and Ipswich, 
the Oxford and Cambridge middle class examinations, are so many 
signs of how it has been gaining ground without observation. The 
Endowed Schools Bill and the great educational measure of last year 
will bring it to the flood ; and in another twenty years ‘ the institutions 
and property of the country” will be face to face with an educated 
People. Is there any class amongst us which fears that day? Let 
‘set their house in order and take courage. It is not knowledge, 
3gnorance, which is the destroyer of anything that is worth pre- 
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By Compton READE. 






CHAPTER VI. 


HOW JEALOUSY WAS BLIND. 










Mr. Lovett, it has been stated, entertained sentiments of secret con- 
tempt for Horace Blackley. Not that the fact of Adine Sinclair’s facile 
manners towards that person had altogether escaped his notice. It 
was indeed only too evident ; but in his mind more than counteracted 
by certain observations the young lady had let fall in private with 
reference to her dislike of ugliness and forwardness—observations 
bearing an obvious meaning. Besides which, the man was engaged to 
Miss Hart. That to a simple mind seemed proof positive of harmless- 
ness. Mr. Lovett was one of those ignorant and innocent beings who 
have a belief in wickedness in the abstract, but cannot bring their 
intelligence to affix the notion to any one individual ; a class of people 
who are given to begging off murderers, and would empty jails of all 
criminals—burglars and garotters perhaps excepted. 

At the university these two men had been acquaintances, nothing 
more. Blackley, disliked by his College, had actually courted Lovett 
the popular man. Lovett, against the advice of friends, had tolerated 
Blackley, until one day he was disgusted by a discovery of something 
akin to card-sharping. Even then the charitable soul was ready t0 
condone, with some mental reservation, ways of patent crookedness. 
To him it was easier to laugh away a fault than to blame it seriously. 
Good-nature was his vice, and he had to suffer for it. 

When Horace Blackley was ushered into Miss Effler’s drawing-r0o™, 
Mr. Lovett, conscious that the longed, for téte-d-téte with Adine Sinclair 
was impossible, at once concealed a sense of disappointment by taking 
his departure. No sooner had he closed the drawing-room door, than 
Miss Effler with a few words of muttered apology ran after bm, 
leaving her niece willy-nilly to do the civil to the newly arrived caller. 

That young lady was in a frame of mind very much the reverse of 
saccharine. Her brain had undergone a process of mystificaon, 
which reacted on the temper, and caused her little foot t beat # 
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measure on the carpet tempo agitato. An interview with the person 
of all others whom she most detested was about as much as she could 
endure, and her face looked it, as she coolly resigned herself to listen. 

Horace Blackley did not seem in a hurry to open conversation ; his 
eyes began to take stock gloatingly of the charms of her figure, which 
were enhanced by a well-fitting dress. In short, he stared her all over, 
ina way which quite disposed of his small claims to be called gentle- 
man. Then raising his eyes suddenly to hers, he drawled forth, ‘So 
charmed to have the pleasure of a word with you quite alone. It 
reminds me of old times.’ 

Adine lost her forced composure at this. ‘What is your pleasure, 
Mr. Blackley, in coming here to-day?’ she enquired resolutely, recol- 
lecting, with resentment, some of his recent attentions, which in reality 
were little short of persecutions. There shot a strange flash from 
Horace Blackley’s dull eye as she vented these words. He looked 
like an injured man, when after a short pause he replied to her, ‘ You 
have yet to learn, Miss Adine, the truth of what I have told you, how 
that the feelings of a man are too strong to be held in perfect control. 
You girls, who treat us as your toys, cannot realise passion.’ 

‘I thought as much!’ exclaimed Adine. ‘I thought as much. I felt 
convinced that, as soon as I was unlucky enough to be near you, and 
out of my aunt’s hearing, I should be subjected to this sort of thing. 
Pray go on. I am in your power, so I must hear you, much as I 
dislike it.’ 

He turned very pale. Her scorn was torment. An idea had fixed 
itself on his brain that she had recoiled from him on account of his 
bad nature. Her pure presence ever made him wince for the vileness 
of his past. It was with a downcast expression of shame that he 
murmured, ‘ You ought not in common equity to speak to me quite 
80 harshly. I at least was not acting a part at Brighton—I was in 
earnest. Nor am I rightly to be-held responsible fora state of feeling 
evoked by your beauty, and by your kindness—you were kind to me, 
you know, very kind. I may waste my life in a marriage of con- 
venience ; I may sink to the lowest level in my own self-esteem, but I 
cannot forget, I cannot wipe away from my dreams the image of one 
a have adored. Forgive me, I had no intention of saying so 
much,’ 

His ugly physiognomy wore a mask of crestfallen humility very 
Well assumed. Ugliness is relieved by the garb of meekness—a 
cret not unknown, by the way, to certain dilettanti sisters of mercy’ 
m this world. No offence to the real sisters, to whose devotion all 
honour is due. 
wae Sinclair appeared, as was natural, pained at his words. 

“vertheless, there arose a flush of displeasure on her countenance, 
" ying decision of purpose. ‘You would do better to avoid me, 

such are your sentiments,’ she said. ‘Besides which, surely you 
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owe a duty to Louise Hart. She at least is devotedly attached to 
you.’ 

‘Yes,’ he rejoined with a sneer; ‘yes, she is all very well. If I am 
in the end forced to accept any wife but one, she will answer the 
purpose admirably, no doubt.’ 

This was too much for Adine. ‘Horace Blackley,’ she exclaimed 
indignantly, ‘if I hear any more of this dishonourable language, | 
shall leave the room!’ Quite flustered was the fair countenance as 
she arose hastily from her seat as if to carry out this threat. Then the 
cloven foot began to show itself. Bursting into a low cynical laugh, 
defiant of her virtue, he cried, ‘You dare not. You dare not get upa 
fracas with me. I am not afraid of that.’ He paused, regarding her 
steadfastly from his seat, as she stood opposite to him with eyes 
flashing hatred. 

‘I dare not,’ she murmured mechanically. 

‘It would be unwise. Do you remember, Adine, how that on a 
certain famous occasion I prophesied that the day would come when 
you would love. Eh? That day has come—you do love!’ 

‘I used to think that it was an unmanly thing to insult a girl.’ 

‘You love a man,’ he continued, disregarding her interruption, 
‘who has a respectable appreciation of organ fugues and eight-part 
anthems, but of you little or none. Ah! you start; you cannot tell 
me that he has attempted to press his suit, or to advance beyond 
the limits of a society aquaintance. Yet you assuredly have displayed 
a marked preference for one who does not conceal his indifference. 
Now, I will be heard: I ask you to compare such coldness with an 
ardent passion, which has never been daunted by repulse, which for 
you would cast to the winds fortune, reputation, every barrier. Do 
me justice, Adine Sinclair.’ 

‘Yes,’ she faltered, as the thought of her lover's possible falsehood 
crossed her mind. ‘Yes, [ am ready to do you even more justice 
than you do yourself. I would fain believe that, having pledged your 
faith to Louise Hart, you mean to keep it.’ 

It was his turn to show anger. ‘You are trifling with me,’ he 
cried, rising from his seat and advancing towards her. ‘ Yes, trifling 
barbarously. It seems to be your métier to sport with the most sacred 
springs of a man’s being. Take care lest a recoil may some day deal 
you a blow by way of punishment.’ ' 

But this threat, so often, and in so many forms repeated by him, 
served but to raise her spirit. She moved in silence towards the 
door, he following her with features more hideous than ugly by reas°" 
of hardly suppressed fury. 

‘You must not leave me thus,’ he whispered hoarsely. 

‘Why not, if you please? By what right are you here to heap you 
ungentlemanly insolence on an orphan girl? IfI hada brother" 
‘I don’t want anything,’ he rejoined, ‘ but to be allowed to—" ™ 
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my say for myself—to plead my own cause. Oh, Adine ! you have no 
so true a heart that you can call your own as mine. If I saw you 
tenderly, really adored by the man of your choice, then indeed I 

. ht——’ 
™ Bat she was again moving slowly towards the door, evidently bert 
on bringing the interview to an end. In a second he changed his tone 
from supplication to defiance : 

‘You refuse even to listen to me P’ 

Her lips moved in acquiescence. 

‘Then suppose I do that which—come what may—you will always 
fear to do yourself?’ He spoke with great deliberation. ‘Suppose I 
take my old college friend Theodore Lovett into my confidence—eh ? 
A high-souled piece of humanity is that same Lovett. One who is too 
proud to love where he cannot trust; one, too, who would shrink 
from the contamination of a soiled reputation ! ’ 

Her hand was on the door handle; she quitted it at once, and 
drawing herself to her full height, advanced towards him with an ex- 
pression he did not easily forget : 

‘Then assuredly, Horaee Blackley, you will not gain your object. 
Now, I pity you. From my heart I am sorry for the thoughtless wrong 
of my girlhood. But if you cross my path—if you, in pursuit of a 
paltry revenge, attempt to injure me—then, Horace Blackley, I shall 
hate you !’ 

With her eye fixed steadily on his she retreated from the room. 

‘The game is up,’ he muttered, gnashing his teeth. ‘It is all that 
cursed Lovett. Even if I had not been idiot enough to tack myself on 
to Louise Hart’s money, that sleek-faced sawney would have come in 
my way. Bien, Miss Adine, you shall hate me. I will take you at 
your word. Only, as I happen to see your hand I shall not play iuto 
it. Yes, by Heaven, you shall hate me, and worse than you have an 
idea of to-day! You have ruined my life, I will ruin yours!’ 

Taking up his hat, he was leisurely marching through the hall to let 
himself ount—for Adine in her agitation had forgotten to ring for the 
‘ervant—when he encountered Miss Effler. 

‘My dear Mr. Blackley, pray don’t think me rude—very important 
‘gagement—Ah, must you go? Yes. And pray tell me when are 
you about to make our friend Miss Hart the happiest of girls ?’ 

With an effort he recovered his composure during these awkward 


ejaculations. 


‘T am going to ask for this day month,’ he replied, ‘and Lonise 


hopes that Miss Sinclair will be one of our bridesmaids.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE CONCERT, 


ApINE saw almost nothing of her aunt until the evening. To tell the 
truth, each avoided each. The elder lady, whose infatuation about My. 
Lovett had reached a climax in the morning, was suffering from a 
reaction of feeling, unpleasant enough in its way. Vain almost beyond 
the verge of sanity, she had enough of common serse latent in her 
brain to feel keenly a mistake. The fact was that Mr. Lovett in the 
truest spirit of good breeding had always payed marked deference to 
the lady of the house, where he was a tolerably constant visitor, 
although he came simply and solely to see, and hear, and enjoy the 
presence of, Adine. Unfortunately Miss Effler, accrediting herself with 
unreal charms, and choosing to regard her very lovely niece as a mere 
unmeaning chit, took all these little attentions to herself. To her dis. 
torted imagination she was the attraction, her niece the gooseberry- 
picker. Of late, too, she had become a frequent, almost regular at- 
tendant, at the cathedral prayers. Occupying a seat exactly opposite 
to the minor canon’s stall, she fancied that Mr. Lovett was guilty of 
chronic irreverence in making eyes at her. Very awkward were her 
vagaries for that gentleman during his ministrations. He could not 
lift his face from his book without encountering a pair of enquiring 
eyes, which fastened upon his mesmerically. Then he would light 
upon little sprays of rare exotics inserted in his prayer-book, or placed 
on the desk—gifts which in his simplicity he put down to the score of 
Master Ralph, a boy of gentle tastes, and a protégé of his. Lastly, on 
one occasion the collect for the day, on being turned out, revealed 
a fat and amorous valentine, which directly after service he handed 
to the master of the choristers angrily enough, regarding this as an 
indecent practical joke perpetrated by some small boy. Enquiries 
were instituted, but the evil deed could be brought home to no 
chorister. 

Now, it so happened that Miss Effler, having located herself in the 
usual position of vis-d-vis to Mr. Lovett in cathedral at morning 
service, obtained what to her was an ample corroboration of this theory 
of his passion for herself. Persons in the habit of very frequently 
attending daily functions—of any sort—are apt to fall into the snare of 
forgetfulness of what is going on, more especially if the mind be pre- 
occupied with any very absorbing thoughts. The astute directors of 
consciences in the Roman Church are aware of this evil, and have oad 
vided against it. As soon as the sermon begins, or any portion of ; 
service in which they bear no direct part, the priests set to Wo" 
either at devotions, or some meditation adequate to engross their 
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minds. The English Church has made no such provision for the 
weaker brethren. If you don’t listen, you may let your brain roam 
here it will, No marvel then that Mr. Lovett, his soul inflate by 
jealousy, should give way to cogitations remote from those of the 
Psalmist. It was in consequence of this mental aberration that his 
eves, usually rivetted on the pages before him, involuntarily strayed 
away from King David’s inspired utterances, set to Dr. Crotch’s 
melodious strains, and fastened their gaze, as he would have told you, 
on nothing; as Miss Effler was led to believe, on her own smiling 
countenance. Had she attended to the prayers, she would have dis- 
covered that he made two mistakes, owing to this same absence of 
memory. He cut out a suffrage entirely, and subsequently repeated 
the prayer for the parliament twice—a work of supererogation not 
contemplated by its verbose compiler, whoever he may happen to have 
been. Unluckily her entire self was wrapped up in the contemplation 
of Mr. Lovett’s manly form, a process which led to and fostered all 
sorts of delusive imaginations. After the last amen, when the choir 
disappeared, she lingered in the nave hoping that he might overtake 
her, and when she espied him striding hastily over the pavement, 
deliberately turned round, and welcomed him with such a warm 
squeeze of the hand as cheered his heart. ‘Good old soul,’ he thought, 
‘she at least is my friend, and feels for me !’ 

Being rather hurried, he could not remain to listen to her tongue, 
which already had begun to wag rapidly, but the idea struck him that 
he would hint the purpose of his intended visit. He therefore begged 
permission to call earlier than ordinary calling-time, as he had some- 
thing of importance to say. So graciously did Miss Effler accede to 
his request, that he rushed off to his parochial duties a happier if not 
4 wiser man, 

The upshot of this was that the silly old lady, unable to keep a 
‘ecret for a second, had completely stultified herself in the eyes of her 
uece. Whatever Mr. Lovett had got to say had remained unsaid; 
his manners, too, had been unsatisfaetory to the last degree ; and, worst 
of all, when she had despatched after him her Buttons with a message 
‘o the effect that she could speak to him in private if he desired it, 
Buttons, having expended imuch breath in overtaking the excited 
clergyman, had brought back a curt and ominous negative. Could it 

> that he—he, her beau ideal of a sensible man—had fallen in love 
wth that bread-and-butter Miss her niece? Absurd! And yet Adine’s 
‘ars when she told her this secret were rather suspicious. Evidently 
de Was an uncomfortable mystery somewhere, which time would 
‘Hee up. In the meanwhile she felt hérself to be in a false position. ' 
wd dd ree like the characters on the stage—was to dissemble, 

resolved to dissemble accordingly. 
|adies were attired for the concert, which was to commence at 
0 clock precisely. By something short of a miracle they were 
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ready too soon. The carriage had not come round, and it was indeg 
but little after seven. They were occupying the interval with te 
after the manner of their sex, Miss Effler lapping that beverage in 
a defiantly noisy way. Adine very distraite, very silencieuse. 

‘Hum,’ remarked Miss Effler with pursy dignity, ‘we have no 
cavalier to-night. I told Mr. Lovett not to mind me, as I know tha 
he has the entire management of all the musical arrangements.’ 

This was utterly untrue. She had uttered no such words. Very 
this necessity for dissembling involves people in strange assertions, _ 

Adine regarded her dubiously. ‘ Ah yes,’ she replied, ‘ to be sure he 
has. It doesn’t matter.’ 

‘Not to you,’ snapped Miss Effler. 

Adine’s sole reply was a sarcastic shrug of the shoulders. She cer. 
tainly could not comprehend Mr. Lovett, but she was incredulons of 
her aunt. 

‘We don’t require’a gentleman for a small affair like this,’ she sail 
after a pause. ‘ Blankton isn’t like London or Brighton.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ rejoined the old lady in a very contradictions 
spirit. ‘In a smali tuwn with a staring, ill-mannered populace—’ 

‘Policemen,’ interpolated Adine. 

‘Populace, I was saying, not police.’ 

‘Yes, but the police keep the people in order.’ 

‘No, my dear, they don’t. Thirty years ago there was a dreadful 
riot at the town hall, and I recollect my poor father observing, that if 
any ladies had been present there would have been bloodshed!’ 

Adine yawned. Rude but logical. 

‘Therefore,’ continued Miss Effler, ‘the company of a gentleman isin 
every way desirable. Bless me, it’s not half-past seven, and it never 
does to be too early at the town hall. I once spoilt a dress with tea- 
leaves owing to being there before the time. They hadn’t finished 
sweeping. Let us see, who is there? Mr. Lovett—well, we can't ask 
him. He’s too busy. Horace Blackley? Hum. No. He is in attend- 
ance on Louey Hart. Who is there, child?’ 

‘Not a soul,’ replied Adine drily. 

‘My dear, how can you be so absurd! Blankton is overrun with 
young men. Ah! I have it. Who was your beau last night? The 
military man, I mean, Mr.—Mr. Sawder ? ’ 

‘Hawder. He is engaged to the Blocks.’ 

‘Impossible. Their carriage won’t hold more than five, and he 
would hardly condescend to ride on the box.’ 

_Adine remarked that Mr. Hawder was ‘ rather nice.’ 

‘ Of course he is, you sly puss,’ cried Miss Effler jocosely. 

Adine added that her aunt did not know Mr. Hawder. That, ho™ 
ever, to this perfervid lady seemed not the slightest drawback, for she 
sat down forthwith, and presenting her compliments to the youre 
Officer begged to offer him a seat in her carriage to the Shire Hat. 
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Then she sent off Buttons to the barracks with her billet dowx, and 
orders to wait for an answer. 

Ata few minutes before eight the carriage—a stylish clarence— 
returned bringing Mr. Hawder brimming over with good humour 
and self-complacency. This unlooked-for civility he quite accepted as 
coming from Adine, and voted himself accordingly her parasite for the 
entire evening. Terrible would be the chagrin of Miss Block. Of that 
he was fully aware. Nevertheless Adine represented to his apprecia- 
tion gold, Miss Block pinchbeck. He was not going to resign the 
chance of a happy flirtation with a real beauty, for all the Blocks in 
the close. If they elected to take offence, he would endeavour to 
survive it. 

As for Adine, a few minutes of this lively gentleman’s agreeable 
rattle quite revived her drooping spirits. Always rapid, mostly vapid, 
it was sufficiently amusing, and after all it does not so much matter 
what you say in society as how you say it. LKqually gratified was 
Miss Effer. She liked the army. What woman does not? In her 
secret heart, too, she was not sorry that her niece was tacked on to a 
handsome man. Mr. Lovett would see—not that she was jealous. Oh, 
no! Not that she would admit that so practical a man could allow 
himself to be attracted by an inane miss. Not in the least. Nothing 
ofthe sort. Still—it was just as well that he should obtain an insight 
into the frivolous ways of the girl who was to become his niece, or 
rather to whom he would be guardian. Just as well. And Miss Effler 
grinned very sardonically as she perceived Mr. Hawder’s determination 
to flirt reciprocated heartily by Adine. 

At the door of the Shire Hall Mr. Lovett was in waiting to receive 
them. Very quickly did the sunshine of his countenance subside into 
shade, when he beheld the girl he loved escorted by the man whom he 
inconsiderately rated as his rival. Miss Effler marched first, leaving 
Adine in the rear chatting so volubly to Mr. Hawder as to be unaware 
of Mr. Lovett’s presence, until she was startled by discovering that he 
had offered his arm to her aunt, and was escorting that lady solemnly 
down the room. Adine bit her lip at this contretemps, but there was 
uo help for it. Mr. Hawder mercilessly marched her off to a secluded 
corner of the retiring room with the stern resolve of establishing a 
monopoly, and thereby inflating half the men in the chorus with jealous 
indignation, 

As for Mr. Lovett he felt sad and irritable ; he began, too, to detest 
Miss Efler. ‘ Confounded scheming old woman!’ he thought, ‘ wants 
a doubt to fling Adine at the head of this pecunious fusileer.’ Nor 
vere his outraged feelings appeased by her very tender amatory glances, 
enforced by sundry tweaks of the forearm; less still by an enquiry 
iy as to why his visit in the afternoon had been so brief—an enquiry 

“uch, failing to comprehend, he affected not to hear. He contented 
timself by towing the well-rounded portly lady to an appropriate and 
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adequate seat in a front row. Then, having coolly and courteously 
handed her a programme, he bowed himself off decidedly abruptly to 
a conversation with some jack-in-office, on the subject of moderato; 
lamps, which flared filthily, and inferior candles, whose speciality 
appeared to be the scattering of much grease, the shedding of litijo _ 
light. 

Truly Mr. Lovett was the worst of love-makers. In the retiring 
room sat Adine in considerable perplexity, hoping against hope that 
someone would come and speak to her in his old gentle, caressing 
tones ; so preoccupied were her thoughts that more than once she 
caught herself responding ‘Yes’ to Mr. Hawder’s brilliant rhetoric, 
when by rights she ought to have said ‘No.’ Whilst all the while 
sulking on the platform, venting the commonest of commonplaces 
to a common man was this identical someone in a pitiable state of 
injured jealousy about nothing. Ifit had not been that his feelings 
were inflated almost beyond control—a small excuse—he would have 
richly deserved a good shaking. Jealous heart, as much as faint heart, 
risks the loss of fair lady. 

Ere long the congregation—quite distinct, be it remarked, from 
audience—were assembled and seated. Then, as their manner is, they 
began to exhibit appropriate and complimentary signs of impatience 
by the scraping of feet and applause of nothing. At length from the 
retiring room shyly marched the chorus, basses first, as being the most 
brave, next the tenors, then the ladies with their treble coadjutors of the 
cathedral choir. Last, with an air suggestive of confident nervousness, 
emerged the organist biton in hand, leading his daughter the contralto 
soloist to a chair in front of the chorus, the advent of whom was a 
signal for very hearty stamping and clapping. 

‘For ’evin’s sake don’t!’ cried a nervous alderman to the people 
round him. ‘The beams I knows to be rottin, and there’s nothink 
underneath but the County Court !’ 

‘County Court!’ echoed a seedy man. ‘You're always plaintiff 
there. If the floor gives way your case for once will be a non-suit.’ — 

But the floor stood, and Mr. and Miss Organist quelled the tumult 
of popular favour by inclinations of the head and all other things 
corporeal, the .one with too little, the other with too much grace. These 
preliminaries settled to the entire satisfaction of everyone, Miss Organs 
sank into a very large chair, which she utterly obscured with some 
kind of inflammable material; whereupon ‘Mr. Organist solemnly waved 
to chairs in front, Mr. Botham ‘bass, and Mr. Lovett tenor soloists, * 
also Master Ralph the prima donna of the concert. Each of these 
public characters seated himself after his own fashion, Mr. Lovett of 
course naturally, Mr. Botham obsequiously, whilst little Ralph, be 
provided with accommodation equal to a Daniel Lambert, modestly sat 
on the edge of the chair, which at once tilted, and all but capsized him. 
Not to be prolix, the concert went off after the fashion of amatev* 
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concerts. About one-eighth of the entire chorus sang the first three 
bars of every piece, a modesty prevailing, which took fright at the 
chance of singing the wrong note. Errors committed, and corrected in 
rehearsal were one and all with care repeated. Pianissimo passages 
afforded the vainglorious an excellent opportunity for display, whilst 
fs (except in unison) could hardly be extracted even when the baton 
smote frantically the inoffensive music-stand. The physical exertion 
of Mr. Organist was a sight to witness ; he stroked, he patted, he urged, 
he beat, he fairly thrashed time. He came in frigid, he went out 
melting; in short, he did his duty like a man and a musician, and 
suffered uncomfortably from stiffness for at least a week. As for the 
audience it was at first very stolid. In vain did Miss Organist simper 
and smirk. Her laudable efforts to assimilate the feminine treble to 
the quality of a hollow male voice only succeeded in evoking a very 
forced approval. Equally futile was the roaring of Mr. Botham, who 
instigated the virtue of revenge by a horrible expression of savagery 
on his inoffensive countenance, swaying his body to and fro, and utilis- 
ing his shoulders after the manner of organ-bellows. At last a part- 
song of a mildly comic character put the people in a good temper. 
The chorus grinned at its friends in the body of the hall, and the 
frends reciprocated their satisfaction. Then at the happiest nick of 
time up rose Master Ralph, and ore rotwndo trilled forth Sir H. 
Bishop’s perennial melody ‘Bid me discourse.’ At once the whole 
room was taken by storm. The platform exceeded in enthusiasm the 
audience proper. In his shoes shivered Mr. Alderman wishing himself 
and family anywhere else, for the floor with its ‘rottin’ beams was 
assuredly jeopardised. However, the boy with better taste than is 
always exhibited by older people accepted his encore at once without 
one grain of mawvaise honte, substituting ‘Should he upbraid ’ for its 
companion song. 

After this the room became hilarious, and encored everything, 
except an attempt of poor Mr. Lovettto render a conception beyond 
the capabilities of most artistes, Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide ’—a very flat 
performance indeed. 

‘Hardly up to the mark,’ volunteered Mr. Hawder to Mr. Botham, 
who had resumed his place among the chorus. 

‘Looks a trifle unhappy,’ replied the basso, ‘not got his usual smile 
rw Surprising too—I heard to-day that the Dean’s given him a 

You don’t say so!’ exclaimed the other, interested. 

‘Its his young woman, I expects,’ observed the plain-spoken singer. 

‘Young woman ?—who? ’ ' 

Why that there girl with the fair hair, that you come with’ this 
vening. Perhaps she’ve altered her mind now it’s come to the point.’ 
. Buta rap on the desk announced ‘ Sweet honey-sucking Bees,’ and 

the conversation. 
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Mr. Hawder wasas good-hearted a young soldier as ever brandishej 
sword, or wore padding. During the performance of Wilbye’s madri. 
gal he looked across at Adine. For the first time he perceived, tha 
she too looked miserable. He began to reflect that something wa; 
wrong somewhere. . 

‘ Jealousy, ten to one,’ he thought. ‘Man surely couldn’t be suc} 
a donkey as to be jealous of me! By Jove though, he don’t look over 
amicable.’—Mr. Lovett did happen to cast a very ill-natured glance at 
his supposed rival.—‘ Well, I never mean to act marplot. As soon as 
this affair is over I'll go and console Clara Block. What muffs parsons 
are, even the best of them !’ 

Accordingly as soon as ‘God save the Queen’ had testified to 
Blankton loyalty, Mr. Hawder without so much as a word to Adine 
took himself ‘and his small talk to the side of Miss Block. 

Then the truant had no alternative but to advance towards Adine. 
His manner was stiff. She looked, as she felt, hurt by his inattention. 
He had ever been to her the most faithful of cavalieri. Having made 
up her mind to disbelieve in toto the insane invention of her aunt’s 
brain, it seemed all the more ungracious that he should prove disloyal 
to her, who in evil report was so loyal to him. 

‘Have you enjoyed the convert ?’ he enquired melodramatically. 

‘So much—-oh so much!’ Her face brightened. She was too proud 
to confess the smallest feelings of mortification. 

‘I was a little disappointed with the way in which some things 
went,’ he observed somewhat dismally ; ‘a want of precision to say the 
least of it.’ 

‘Oh, that doesn’t signify !’ she exclaimed merrily. ‘ Everyone was 
delighted, and that’s the best feature in a concert.’ 

This speech was designed by way of mild irritation. He was much 
too artistic to coincide in such a doctrine ; too much depressed however 
to argue; so he was silent. 

They remained on the platform. The chorus were rapidly disper 
ing, some to the side door, others to their friends in the body of the 
hall. There was the usual mixture of civil shoving and genteel cort 
treading going on. Both involuntarily looking down on the scene 
below, perceived Miss Effler in a rather excitable state conversing with 
an elderly gentleman, who seemed, to use a common phrase, to be 
‘putting her out’ of temper. 

‘What can my aunt be arguing about so vehemently with Mr. 
Chowner ? ’ cried Adine, her dignity absorbed in genuine surprise. 

‘They appear to be talking about you,’ replied he after a pause; * 
all events, both are staring hard this way.’ ; 

‘How very odd! I think we must move. Dear me, there mY 
shawl in the retiring room. How stupid of me to forget it.’ . 

In a second they were both in the retiring room—and alone. Perhaps 
she meant this manoeuvre. 
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Of course the shawl was lost. Equally of course, Mr. Lovett, burn- 
ing to say something, somehow failed to screw off his tongue aught save 
feeble commonplaces. Then Adine, convinced by bis embarrassment 
of manner that he had a confidence to impart, aided him by an enquiry 


if he felt unwell. 
‘Oh no! not by any means unwell,’ he jerked forth. ‘Why, do I 


look ill ?’ 

‘Not ill, but I thought——.’ 

‘That there was something unusual about my manner. Yes, Miss 
Sinclair, I must confess that there is a cause for--—’ He was smil- 
ing, as she interrupted him hastily, for an ugly idea crossed her 
brain. 

‘You don’t mean to tell me that this strange story is true!’ 

He was staggered by her tone of voice. No dissembler by habit or 
mstinct, she displayed her feelings, which were varied, indignation 
being uppermost. 

‘Ye-es,’ he replied ; ‘it’s true. Things might have been worse. Why 
you yourself congratulated me this morning.’ 

‘I think we had better join my aunt,’ she remarked frigidly. 

‘One word,’ he whispered eagerly. ‘I hoped for a word to-day, but 
Blackley’s inopportune call prevented it.’ 

But she was walking deliberately towards the door. Then tke poor 
man’s feelings overcame his diffidence. ‘ Adine Sinclair,’ he whispered, 
following her ; ‘ there is that which I must say to you; you will surely 
not refuse to hear me! ’ 

‘Mr. Lovett !’ 

She turned round. One glance at his face changed her tone. 
Love was too strong for pride, although it was pride backed by a sus- 
picion of injury. She felt in her heart that, however much appear- 
ances might be against him, he was atrueman. Just then the voice 
ofher aunt in its not most amiable tone vociferated down the corridor. 
‘Adine, Adine, whatever has become of-you, child !’ 

Actuated by one of those quick perceptive impulses, which only 
Woman's heart can evoke, she hurriedly tore the rose from her breast, 
aad Placing it in Mr. Lovett’s hand, to him uttered one little word, 
“To-morrow,” whilst in the same breath she responded to Miss Efiler, 
Mr, Lovett has been helping me find my shawl.’ 

Imagine the discomfiture of the irate old lady as Mr. Lovett advanced 
to meet her with a flush of glorious hope on his brow, bearing Adine’s 
*xquisite blush rose in his grasp, and anon pressing it to his lips. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LAW AND EQUITY. 


THE elderly gentleman who had been sparring with Miss Effler after 
the Blankton concert was a certain John Chowner, attorney-at-lav, 
a man of considerable influence, and a staunch admirer of Rey. 
Theodore Lovett. 

On the morning succeeding the concert that clergyman with a very 
happy countenance took a seat in Mr. Chowner’s office for the purpose 
of a confidential téte-d-téte. 

To him enter the lawyer, a bald-pated, fresh complexioned, cheery 
sort of man, with a blunt manner, and very impetuous tongue. After 
a few platitudes about the weather, and some warm congratulations on 
the subject of Mudflat, he asked Mr. Lovett point-blank the object 
of his visit. ‘You see, Vicar,’ he added jocosely, taking out his watch; 
‘time was made for slaves, and for lawyers. If you asked me fora 
definition of time, I should say the abstract of six and eight-pences.’ 

But Mr. Lovett was inclined to fidget, and evidently experienced 
the sort of difficulty one feels in even hinting to a dentist the necessity 


of extracting a tooth. 
‘Out with it!’ cried lawyer Chowner. 
‘Well,’ stammered the clergyman, evidently suffering from shyness. 


‘You see, Mr. Chowner, that in my new position as Vicar of Mudflat 


’ 


I must—that is you know I must . 
‘Quite so!’ interrupted Mr. Chowner with something approaching 


a wink. 
‘I must take to myself—that is—I must marry, you know.’ | 
‘Precisely so, and you are over head and ears in love with Adine 
Sinclair, and she hasn’t said No.’ 


‘I havn’t asked her.’ 
‘Hum! Sly dog. You don’t look like a rejected suitor. Eh? How 


ever we won’t argue. Let the premisses be assumed ; now for your co” 


clusion P’ | ‘ 
‘I—I cannot travel so fast,’ rejoined Mr. Lovett, laughing mert) 


enough. ‘My object in occupying your time was not to presuppe 
possibilities—I want advice.’ 

‘You shall have it, my boy.’ 

‘Well then, supposing that Miss Adine Sinclair should—a—ae'? 
my unworthy self, what about Miss Effler ? ’ 

Mr. Chowner looked grave all in a moment. Ways and meals ~ 
ing upon the board, he was himself again. Professional, rather ** 
friend. ‘ Dangerous ground’ he said ; ‘ very. Oddly enough, last ae 
after your very charming concert, I was conversing with the old ** 
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and I happened to mention your promotion. By Jove, sir, she hadn’t 
heard the news, and 

‘Not heard the news! Why she congrat—— No, by the way, she 
didn’t. Adinedid though. Perhaps Adine didn’t tell her.’ 

‘My dear fellow, it was news to her, and when I remarked in joke, 
that now was her niece’s chance, she put herself in a rare tantrum, and 
ejaculated—ha, ha !—I can hardly speak for laughing—that, that you 
had sold your birthright for a mess of pottage ! ’ 

Mr. Lovett was lost in amazement. The lawyer continued: ‘ She 
is very eccentric. Most old maids are. It is plain however that, as 
regards your marrying Adine Sinclair, she is dead against it. The 
strangest part of it all is, that she did not seem so much to raise 
objections on her niece’s account, as for your sake.’ 

‘Very awkward indeed—very awkward. What do you advise ?’ 

The lawyer bit his nails in silence. 

‘The fact is that [am about to make a formal proposal for Miss 
Sinclair's hand. Miss Effler has encouraged my visits at her house, 
aid must have guessed the true state of affairs. I never anticipated 
for a moment that she would raise any difficulty as to our union. The 
worst I suspected was, that she would not do her part in the way of 
settlements, and that sort of thing.’ 

‘For which reason you came toconsultme. Yes. Precisely. Well, I 
should advise your getting the old woman’s consent first, and we will 
talk about money-matters afterwards.’ 

What a very uncomfortable thing common sense is! Cold water 
falls warmer on fire. There is however no resisting its stern logic. 
Mr. Lovett, with a rather perturbed countenance, took his departure. 

‘T hope,’ added Mr. Chowner, ‘that I shall have the gratification of 
drawing up a satisfactory marriage settlement.’ 

At the office door he encountered a very hearty-looking British 
yeoman, who touched his hat civilly. He had returned the salute 
with a friendly ‘Good morning,’ and was striding away, when the 
voice of Mr. Chowner recalled him. 

‘Here, Mr. Vicar of Mudflat, I must introduce you to one of your 
new parishioners, farmer Roper.’ 

‘Sir to you,’ said the farmer, shaking hands cordially ; ‘and very 
pleeced to have the pleasure of meeting on you. Muster Chowner, sir, 
he'll tell’ee that I be a born and bred Mudflat man, and I have heard 
“8 how folks in Blankton despises our parish. Let ’em. I oodn’t 
change places.’ 

“T mean to like Mudflat, and I hope Mudflat will like me,’ replied 
Ss vicar in the same sententions.strain. 

No doubt us will be best of friends, sir,’ answered farmer Roper, 
not to be outdone in civility. ‘We wants a man, sir—a man as will 
“me and live amongst us, and be a mouth to the parish. Our parish 
‘mt had no month for many a ’ear, what with yer canons, who lives 
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somewheres else, and is too grand to care for the salvation o’ sowls, and 
yer curits as gets into debt, and mostly drinks 

‘Come, come,’ cried the lawyer, ‘you mustn’t malign the clergy jy 
this way.’ 

‘No offence, Muster—I don’t know yer name °’ 

‘ Lovett,’ suggested Mr. Chowner. 

‘Lovick—no offence whatever. However, I be talking rather fag 
when I ought to be doing on my business. My missus she says to me 
she says, Timothy——’ 

Here, as he was coming to the point, Mr. Roper took out a copious 
bandanna, and sounded the loud timbrel on his nose. 

‘“ Timothy,” says she, “on no account come ’ome without haying 
arranged matters satisfact’ry with the new passon.”’ ’ 

‘Ah! I see,’ observed Mr. Chowner. ‘Ofcourse. Lucky you met 
Mr. Lovett, who has important private business to attend to. I must 
explain,’ he continued, turning to that gentleman. ‘ Mr. Roper, you 
must know, is tenant of your new glebe farm, and his natural wish is 
to remain tenant, if you and he can agree as to rent.’ 

‘I put myself in your hands,’ responded the clergyman. 

‘Thankee sir, kindly,’ cried farmer Roper, something like a tear 
rising into his eye. ‘ Fact is, sir, father, grandf’ther, and grit grandf'ther 
all on ’em farmed them acres; and I loves the old farm, I do. | 
’oodent go—no, not for Indies.’ 

‘Indies’ to Mr. Roper meant the highest power of wealth. 

Mr. Chowner grinned. ‘All very fine, Roper, but you mustn’t con- 


sider everything settled just yet.’ 
‘No fear, Mr. Chowner. The gennel’m put it in your hands. You 


will act honourable.’ 
‘Quite so, and straightforwardly also. Roper, the land’s underlet, 


and you know it to be so.’ 

Mr. Roper winced. ‘ Have it valued,’ he said. 

*No need to go to that expense,’ interrupted Mr. Lovett. ‘I shal 
be quite content to abide by Mr. Chowner’s arbitration.’ 

‘You speak right down fair,’ replied the farmer admiringly. ‘I¢ 
it be so, lawyer. ‘You say what’s square.’ 

‘Two pounds an acre.’ 

Farmer Roper gasped as if he had received a blow below the belt 
‘ Offal,’ he cried ; ‘ offal, Muster Chowner.’ 

‘Bosh! You have been paying Canon Grabbe thirty shillings, and 1° 
has kept the shooting in order to please Lord St. Just. Eh? And Lord 
St. Just’s hares have eaten half your crops, and your land’s out of © 
dition. Very well. Now you take the land at its full value, but yo" 
new vicar gives you the liberty of killing off the game, and better still, 
engages not to turn you out for a term of years, provided of cou™ 
that you fulfil the conditions. You, like a sensible man, put ® “ 

“hundreds into the farm, improve your crops, and double your retu™ 
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The farmer cogitated profoundly, then he turned to his new vicar, 
and gazing steadfastly into his broad manly face, said: ‘I ask, sir, a 
plain question. You baint one o’ these ’ere canons, nor none of that 
sort, You mean to come and live and die among us?’ 

‘In all likelihood,’ answered Mr. Lovett. 

‘That’s so. Now weunderstands each other. You, lawyer Chowner, 
you asks me to take the old farm, and put my savings into it. Yes, I 
says; but how if Muster Lovick here goes away, and another canon 
comes, and mayhap turns me out? Drathim! that there Grabbe was 


always talking about it.’ 

‘Mr. Lovett is certain to be a fixture,’ observed the lawyer oracu- 
larly. 

‘Bo be it then,’ answered the farmer. ‘Two pound an acre—two 
pound, and the shootin’. It might be wus.’ 

‘T hope it isn’t a hard bargain,’ volunteered Mr. Lovett, as he shook 
| hands with his tenant. 

But Mr. Roper would not express a decided opinion. 

‘Us hopes we shall be good friends for many a long year to come, 
sir,’ 

And so met for the first time two men who were destined to 
influence each other’s fortunes in no mean measure. They met 
| as friends, and parted as well-wishers, on terms of mutual congratu- 

lation. 

Glad to be rid of tiresome technicalities which, though of real im- 
portance, seemed the veriest trivialities, Mr. Lovett was again walk- 
ing in the direction of Miss Effler’s house, when he met with a second 
interruption, as he neared the cathedral. 

Little Ralph ran up to him eagerly, seized his hand, and essayed at 
speech unavailingly. The poor child was convulsed with sobs. Ab- 
sorbed as Mr. Lovett was in his own anxieties, his heart was too kind 
to neglect this young grief. Ralph was usually all smiles. He was 
endowed with a happy disposition, which made sunshine for itself. 
Evidently something was amiss—perhaps seriously amiss. He stopped 
at once, and enquired gently what was the matter. 

But the poor boy could not gasp out his trouble. Whatever it was, it 
appeared to be utterly overwhelming. 

Taking his arm with the gentle firmness of a kind soul, Mr. Lovett 
led him to the cathedral library, of which he held a key, and which— 
of course—was empty. ‘ Now, my boy,’ said he, ‘ compose yourself, and 
let me hear what has upset you.’ 

Very much ashamed did Master Ralph appear for his weakness, 
yet perhaps not every one will despise him for it. Cause enough was 

for misery to one, whose aspirations were something above the 
‘arth, earthy. As soon as he was able to control his emotion he related 
| that the strain of the concert, or the evil influence of an east wind, 
' both combined, had affected his voice. In short, that that really 
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magnificent organ was going to break—to employ the common, },; 
very inaccurate term used to signify nature’s progress from treble ¢, 
tenor or bass quality. This loss of voice is to all choristers of excelleng 
a source of sorrow. The rare power of electrifying large audiences js 
one, which even thoughtless, hopeful, buoyant boyhood appreciates a; 
a nugget. Most choristers indeed in after life have to look back 
upon their treble singing as the one success they ever accomplished, 
Ralph, who was an enthusiast for musical art, felt bitterly his first 
failure; but this was not all. He had cherished dreams of being 
one day a musician ; harmless, pretty dreams evoked by histories of 
such noble beings as Felix Mendelssohn, and Mozart, and Beethoven; 
dreams too which to-day had travelled far from the grand German 
masters, with their successful art careers, to sadder English histories— 
to John Stroud, the Windsor chorister of two centuries back, who 
lived to compose a tone-poem of the highest inspiration, and then found 
its wish realised ; the wings of a dove were his, and he is at rest—to 
Michael Wise, the Chatterton of music—to Rogers, the pet of kings and 
colleges, who died in squalor, suffering unmerited injury—and he could 
but think, that it would have been happy for him had he been born a 
fair-haired German. For this morning his sensibilities had received a 
rude shock. After matins in cathedral he went home, and related 
sadly his failure of voice. His father, a small tanner, who lived at the 
outskirts of Blankton, heard his boy attentively, and straightway gave 
vent to the following utterance : 

‘Voice breaking, be ut? Well, we’ve ’ad amost enough of singun. 
About time, lad, thee thought’st of earnun bread. Lucky now I found 
a mon to apprentice thee to.’ 

‘ Apprentice ?’ enquired the boy, turning pale. 

‘Yes, lad. Agreement was with the Chapter to give’ee ten pounds 
towards thy articles of apprenticeship, and a suit a clothes. Master 
Payne, the butcher, he come to me, and offers ; 

‘I won’t degrade myself by such a loathsome trade,’ shricked the 
child. ‘I’ve been educated for a musician, and a musician I mean 
be.’ 

‘Thou wilt be such as thy father wills,’ was the stern reply. ‘Tex 
pounds won’t make a musician of thee. ‘No nor a ’underd. Besides, 
where be thy keep? I baint going to feed idle fellers.’ 

Hine ille lacryme. | 

Mr. Lovett bit his lip. ‘Ten pounds? Is that all they mean” 
give you for your services P’ he enquired. 

‘I suppose so,’ answered the boy meekly. 

Mr. Lovett’s eyes flashed fire. The Chapter had got rid of him, but 
he could never forget how that for years he himself had bee? 
engaged in the interesting occupation of making bricks without straw 


-in order that certain Egyptian task-masters might amass pyramids 


wealth. He was a meek man, and had borne his own wrongs patiently: 
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To-day, however, when he saw such a result before his eyes of mal- 
administration of sacred funds, he felt that he could have shaken 
hands with Moses over the corpse of the Egyptian oppressor. Parson 
was swamped in man. 

At that moment the door of the library opened, and in marched the 
Dean. He had come to consult a copy of Zuinglius, or some other 
reformer, and was not a little outraged at discovering Mr. Lovett in the 
cathedral library. After his usual manner he snorted defiance, but 
appeared unaware of the presence of a soul. 

Mr. Lovett, however, was too angered to preserve his ordinary sub- 
missive silence. Square-shouldered and broad-browed, he faced the 
ecclesiastic, who regarded him with a cool stare. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Dean,’ he said firmly, ‘ but I venture to hope 
you can spare me @ moment’s conversation.’ 

The Dean bowed condescendingly, imagining that Mudflat was to be 
the topic selected. 

‘Ihave just heard that young Ralph our chorister is about to leave 
the choir, and that the only recompense the Chapter will allow for his 
transcendent services is the usual ten pounds fee towards apprentice- 
ship.’ 

The Dean looked quite amused at his interlocutor’s energy. 
‘Ralph,’ he observed coolly ;‘ Ralph. Is there a chorister of that 
name?’ 

‘That is the boy, sir. You may recognise him as our best solo 
singer.’ Pointing to the boy, who stood at a respectful distance. 

‘Indeed? No. I do not recognise the lad’s face. If he has 
behaved well during divine service, during the term he has served the 
cathedral, he will have his donation of ten pounds.’ 

‘But, Mr. Dean, this same sum is granted to boys who have been of 
little or no value to the choir. Surel ! 

‘Mr. Lovett,’ retorted the Dean. ‘I do not permit the action of the 
Chapter to be called in question. We reward good behaviour, which 
8 meritorious, not excellence of voice, which is a mere accident.’ 

But Mr. Lovett’s blood was up, and he was not prepared to accept 
such an answer. ‘Sir!’ he cried, ‘ this boy has been the ornament and 
glory of the cathedral for over three years. He it is, who has been the 
main cause of those overflowing congregations, which have been made 
* warm subject of congratulation by the clergy generally. He has 
done his duty magnificently, and now that he can sing no longer, you 
turn him out with a small sum adequate only to apprentice him to a 
menial trade. He has the genius in him which will make with cultiva- 
ton @rare musician, You condemn him to be—a butcher!’  “ 

Mr. Lovett’s voice was lond, his demeanour that of an angry man. 
ine Dean set his teeth fixedly ; it was a tussle for mastery, and he had 

Vantage ground, « 

Then he faced little Ralph, 
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‘Boy, come here. What trade does your father desire you to be 
apprenticed to?’ 

‘A butcher, Mr. Dean.’ 

‘Then, boy, if;you don’t take ten pounds to apprentice yon to the 
trade of a butcher, you will have—nothing !’ 

With which Mr. Dean marched off to his book-shelf to imbibe the 
moral axioms of theologians, without deigning one look or one glance 
at Mr. Lovett. 

As for that inferior clergyman, he though little of his own wounded 
pride, much of the pitiful boy-face, which gazed so appealingly up at 
him. 

More words would have been equally futile, and degrading. He 
took little Ralph’s arm kindly, and as he led him from the august 
presence of his ecclesiastical superior, whispered kindly enough, ‘ Never 
fear, my boy, you shall not be condemned to degradation ; and, please 
God, you shall become a student of music.’ 

‘How, sir P’ 

‘Trust to me.’ 

He did trust. There came such a gleam of gratitude over his 
countenance as more than rewarded a good heart for the sacrifice it 
proposed to itself to make for the cause of artand truth. Often did he 
remember the boy’s face changed by one word from sorrow to joy. 
Suffice it, that as he kept his word so he had his reward. 

Thought Mr. Lovett as he strode away towards Miss Effler’s habita- 
tion, ‘Nothing like a good deed to propitiate good fortune.’ All 
clergy are by nature a trifle inclined to superstition, and this man was 
no exception to the general rule. As he traversed the narrow streets of 
the old cathedral town his heart beat thumps of anticipation against his 
waistcoat. A crisis is apt to proclaim itself to one’s inner consciousness 
rather forcibly. In a short sixty minutes, or less, the grave question 
of his life was to be settled. To be, or not to be, the husband-lover 
of Adine. Beyond that theorem, to his mind already all but solved in 
the affirmative, there loomed the prospect of Miss Effler irate, dificile, 
impossible; then by degrees—hope would whisper—relenting, assent- 
ing, generous. After all the impending words of the old lady awakened 
more apprehensions in his mind than the answer of Adine. It was with 
a very full heart, a very perplexed brain, and a very timid hand that he 
arrived at the well-known door. 

What an easy thing it is to ring a bell! Easy, that is to say, as far 
as physical power goes. Often, however, as regards the will, a very 
severe exercise. The metaphysics of bell-ringing have yet be 
written. A deanery, or a seat in the House of Commons may be the 
prize of that volume of the future. Indeed ere now archbishopric 
have been assigned for lucubrations of even less value. Only let am 
write a book which few people can and none will read, and he w ill at 
once receive the substantial recognition of a grateful country. 
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Curiously enough Mr. Lovett’s first impulse when he arrived at his 
destination was to turn round and walk away. This however was but 
transitory. He put his fingers very gently to the bell—knocker there 
was none; there seldom is in country towns, where Mr. Yellowplush 
fourishes not, nor awakens the welkin by his potent wrist. Of course 
the bell—that signum rei vel conceptis of the logicians—not being 
adequately agitated, conveyed no inference to the vacant mind of 
Buttons. After three minutes’ suspense Mr. Lovett had another tug, 
and this time so vehement was his pull that the door was opened before 
the echoes had ceased. 

‘Miss Sinclair, sir? Not at home, sir. Miss Effler, sir? Yes, 


sir.’ 

He was shown into the library, the sounds of Schubert’s Sonata 
in A minor resounding through the house. No one but Adine Sinclair 
could play that glorious commingling of light and shade, poetry and 
passion, with such truth—in Blankton at all events. She was at home, 
and the page had uttered the common lie of the hireling. Evidently 
something was wrong. He began to feel very sick at heart. 

After a few minutes the door opened, and Miss Effler entered 
mysteriously. She closed it softly, and as she turned to meet his 
greeting Mr. Lovett perceived that there was a grim saturnine expres- 
sion settled on her features, very different from her ordinary jocose 
langh and hearty welcome. 

She gave him the tips of two fingers, and bade him be seated. 
Somehow her manner, altered singularly from her empressement of the 
previous evening, raised his spirit. This gave him the one thing he 
needed—nerve. So he began lIucidly enough: ‘I have come, Miss 
Effler, this morning, to speak to you on a subject, which I should have 
desired to broach some time since, but for the absence of opportunity.’ 

She bowed very frigidly. 

‘I mean of course the state of my feelings with reference to your 
niece, who I am sorry to find is not at home.’ This with emphasis. 

‘Pooh! Mr. Lovett;’ blurted out the old lady ; ‘ you are old enough to 
be her father.’ 

At this he flushed angrily. He had got a temper latent; nor could 
any lover, however bland, quite succumb to such a method of opposi- 
tion; so he proceeded leisurely enough, totally regardless of the 
interruption. 

‘I have resolved to make your niece the offer of being my wife. 
You have been kind enough hitherto to encourage my visits to this 
house, and you must have perceived that I have been from the first 
fascinated by Adine Sinclair. I should have made an avowal of my 
hopes and intentions to you, had it not been that I was embarrassed by 

reumstances of my position of minor canon. As you are aware, 
during the last few days, my status in society has changed. I am 
*ow in effect the vicar of a pleasant country living. I havea home to 
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give her, in addition to that which she at least will not despise, th: 


devotion of a lifetime.’ 
He paused, but Miss Effler evidently intended to hear all he had % 


say before vouchsafing her reply. 

‘You will now understand my visit of this morning. I have Come 
to ask your permission to address Adine P’ 

The word ‘ permission’ rather stuck in his throat ; it was inserted « 
a stroke of prudential business. 

‘Is that the sum and substance of your request ? ’ 

* It is.’ 

Miss Effler’s eyes flashed fire. Her hand nervously clutched at , 
massive gold watch-chain. There was determined perversity in that 
coarse face as she answered him : 

‘Mr. Lovett, a very dear friend of mine, one who knew my poor 
father, and all our family intimately, was kind enough to hint to m 
that the world—misinterpreting my motives in inviting your society 
occasionally—that the world had begun to associate your name with 
that of my niece. I told that very dear friend, that I never couli 
sanction anything so utterly imbecile. You have no income—at leas 
an income of a very moderate quantity, barely enough for a bachelor 
My niece too has nothing, absolutely nothing. Independent of al 
such considerations, however, I beg to say that I decline, on behal 
of my niece, to entertain for one moment the proposal you have made. 

He rose from his seat. There appeared indeed no alternative, but th 
game was not quite up. 

‘I believe, Miss Effler,’ he answered coolly, ‘you are not in lar 
Miss Sinclair’s guardian. Your brother, who is in America—’ 

‘Exactly. My brother is her guardian, but she owes everything ti 
me, including, I should imagine, the old-fashioned duties of obedient 
and gratitude.’ 

‘Granted. Nevertheless, as a mere matter of fact, as her guardit! 
is absent, and she is in intelligence a woman, she is her own mistres 
I ask, therefore, again a permission, and, you must recollect, only 0 
of courtesy to you—no one really has power to gainsay it—I ask th 
liberty of preferring my suit to Adine Sinclair.’ 

‘I cannot sanction anything of the sort,’ rejoined the old lai 


fussily. 
‘You have no right to deny it. Let Adine be mistress of hero 


fate.’ 

‘Mr. Lovett! Once and for all, you have my answer. My u* 
shall never, never be your bride. Perhaps I say so for your si 
as well as for hers !’ 


‘For my sake!’ 
‘Yes, for your sake. You might be happier, wealthier, 


matched, and you know it!’ 
Nettled as she was almost to hatred, strange as she was even bey 
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the line which separates sanity from eccentricity, somehow the woman 
protruded itself. Mr. Lovett could not divine her meaning. He could 
but stare in amazement. 

Then her whole visage changed, and she began to smile. 

He was a man of very sterling practical sense, one who cut a clear 
direct path to a conclusion. Her manner had been to him a puzzle. 
Atonce the solution of it was apparent. ‘ Evidently,’ he thought, ‘ the 
woman is mad.’ 

She advanced to him, and placing her heavy hand on his arm, 

her last words, ‘ You know it!’ 

Almost rudely he shook her off, ejaculating, ‘Surely I must know 
my own heart.’ Then he took his hat, and moved from her indi; 
nantly. 

‘I came here to-day,’ he said, ‘for an interview with Adine Sinclair. 
I was told by your servant that she was not at home. She is at home. 
I heard her playing. Now once more I beg for the favour of an inter- 
view with her. You have no right to enforce a restraint upon her. 
She promised me herself with her own lips, only last night, that I 
might see her to-day.’ 

‘Never in my house, Mr. Lovett.’ 

Biting his lip angrily, trembling from head to foot, he bowed him- 
self out. At the further end of the hall he heard again the tone-poetry 
of the grand maestro. Music has an effect on musicians altogether 
unique. It intensifies feeling. The deep by its influence becomes 
deeper, the great greater, the strong stronger. As his ear caught the 
familiar strain his heart warmed his whole nature. He could bear 
this detested suspense no longer. Waving aside the page, he darted 
eagerly across the hall, flung open the drawing-room door, and in a 
trice was bending over Adine Sinclair. 


[To be continued. ] 
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the line which separates sanity from eccentricity, somehow the woman 
protruded itself. Mr. Lovett could not divine her meaning. He could 
but stare in amazement. 

Then her whole visage changed, and she began to smile. 

He was a man of very sterling practical sense, one who cut a clear 
direct path to a conclusion. Her manner had been to him a puzzle. 
At once the solution of it was apparent. ‘ Evidently,’ he thought, ‘the 


woman is mad.’ 
She advanced to him, and placing her heavy hand on his arm, 


repeated her last words, ‘ You know it!’ 
Almost rudely he shook her off, ejaculating, ‘Surely 1 must know 
my own heart.’ Then he took his hat, and moved from her indi. - 


nantly. 
‘I came here to-day,’ he said, ‘for an interview with Adine Sinclair. 


I was told by your servant that she was not at home. She is at home. 
[heard her playing. Now once more I beg for the favour of an inter- 
view with her. You have no right to enforce a restraint upon her. 
She promised me herself with her own lips, only last night, that I 
might see her to-day.’ 

‘Never in my house, Mr. Lovett.’ 

Biting his lip angrily, trembling from head to foot, he bowed him- 
self out. At the further end of the hall he heard again the tone-poetry 
of the grand maestro. Music has an effect on musicians altogether 
unique. It intensifies feeling. The deep by its influence becomes 
deeper, the great greater, the strong stronger. As his ear caught the 
familiar strain his heart warmed his whole nature. He could bear 
this detested suspense no longer. Waving aside the page, he darted 
eagerly across the hall, flung open the drawing-room door, and in a 
trice was bending over Adine Sinclair. 


[ To be continued. | 
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Py THE PEACH. 


LINES BY A Private Turor. 


OO 


WHEN the young Augustus Edward 
Has reluctantly gone bedward 
(He’s the'urchin I am privileged to teach), 
From my left-hand waistcoat pocket 
I extract a battered locket 
And I commune with it, walking on the beach. 


I had often yearned for something 
That would love me, e’en a dumb thing ; 
But such happiness seemed always out of reach : 
Little boys are off like arrows 
With their little spades and barrows, 
When they see me bearing down upon the beach ; 


And although I’m rather handsome, 
Tiny babes, when I would dance ’em 
On my arm, set up so horrible a screech 
That I pitch them to their nurses 
With (I fear me) muttered curses, 
And resume my lucubrations on the beach. 


And the rabbits won’t come nigh me, 
And the gulls observe and fly me, 
And I doubt, upon my honour, if a leech 
Would stick on me as on others, 
And I know if I had brothers 
They would cut me when we met upon the beach. 


So at last I bought this trinket. 
For (although I love to think it) 
’T wasn’t given me, with a pretty little speech: 
No! I bought it of a pedlar, 
Brown and wizened as a medlar, 
Who was hawking odds and ends about the beach. 











ON THE BEACH. 





But I’ve managed, very nearly, 
To believe that I was dearly 
Loved by Somebody, who (blushing like a peach) 

Flung it o’er me saying ‘ Wear it 
For my sake’—and, I declare, it 
Seldom strikes me that I bought it on the beach. 


I can see myself revealing 
Unsuspected depths of feeling, 
As in tones that half upbraid and half beseech 
I aver with what delight I 
Would give anything—my right eye— 
For a souvenir of our stroll upon the beach. 


O that eye that never glistened 
And that voice to which I’ve listened 
But in fancy, how I dote upon them each ! 
How, regardless what o’clock it 
Is, I pore upon that locket, 
Which does not contain her portrait, on the beach ! 


As if something were inside it 
I laboriously hide it, 
And a rather pretty sermon you might preach 
Upon Fantasy, selecting 
For your ‘instance ’ the affecting 
Tale of me and my proceedings on the beach. 


I depict her, ah, how charming! 
I portray myself alarming 
Her by swearing I would ‘ mount the deadly breach,’ 
Or engage in any scrimmage 
For a glimpse of her sweet image, 
Or her shadow, or her footprint on the beach. 


And I’m ever ever seeing 
My imaginary Being, 
And I'd rather that my marrowbones should bleach 
In the winds, than that a cruel 
Fate should snatch from me the jewel 
Which TI bought for one and sixpence on the beach. 


C. S. Cal verry. 
































RECREATION A RELIGIOUS Pury, 


Luter said that ‘the devil hated a good laugh.’ We might almost 
imagine his satanic majesty prowling about for prey among the down. 
cast and gloomy, the satiated and greedy of mankind, and turning 
away from the hopeful and light-hearted, the innocent and generous. 
If we admit Luther’s maxim to have embodied a truthful principle, it 
becomes a duty to use our utmost endeavours in applying such maxim 
a hundred and a thousandfold to our course of life, and to raise the 
laugh that will keep the devil out of our hearts and out of our lives. 

We are born, and we die: the space between these two events repre- 
sents our existence, which may be various—short, of medium length, or 
long. To maintain this existence we must supply our material wants 
either by our own exertions, by the exertions of others, who are providing 
for us, or by means left to us by those who worked for them before. This 
maintenance of existence is, however, not life ; life, we might say, begins 
when existence is secured. The means for existence are obtained by 
labour, that is by exertions for the medium that supplies these means 
—money: but it is also said that we do not only labour for existence, 
but also for leisure, leisure representing quiescent or active recreation. 
Labour and recreation must therefore depend upon each other; 
must act upon the other, and we must or others must perform the one, 
labour, to obtain the other, recreation. 

Labour is an occupation producing a representative value ; 
important is the question that this labour or occupation should be 
guided by right principles in regard to the interests of all classes 
those for whom others have laboured, the inheriting classes—tho 
who labour by directing the labour of others—or those who labour 
under the direction of others—that we must trust the time is 0% - 
distant when a ‘ Board of Labour’ will be added to our government 
departments, and when the questions of the relations and effects 
labour, or the representative daily exertions of the members that a 
the State, will be thoroughly sifted and guided into healthy oar’? 
without any undue State interference being at all necessary: 
measures for directing the duration of labour among those who oe 
under the direction of others have already produced the most be? 
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fcial results; but far more has to be done the more our State machine 
becomes complicated by admitting the just interests of the larger 
masses. Governing becomes more difficult from year to year, requir- 
ing such men who have really been trained by study and practice to 
understand the questions over which they are to exercise control. 

If existence can only be maintained by labour, it becomes an impor- 
tant question, how are we to be fitted for this labour? Continued exertion 
or labour to produce a representative value, merely interpolated by the 

itive rest required by nature for the human structure, cannot pro- | 
duce a healthy state of mind, and it is obvious that labour and rest in ‘ 
continued succession must lessen the vivifying power of the brain, and 
reduce even religious exercises on the final day of rest to mere ' 
machine work. The difficulty with which the actual labouring classes | 
are got into ehurch depends much upon the want of refreshing influ- | 
ence in the performance of our religious rites ; and if we see these classes | 
go to the dissenting chapels it is because the leaders of the dissenting | 
movement, Wesley especially, understood that human nature required | 
electrifying power. The pulpit will always be a great medium of Hi 
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influence, in a higher or religious sense, upon mankind, and the pulpit 
ought to do more than it does by its thousandfold tongue to act upon 
us in directing our time of leisure or recreation to be used beneficially. 
Worship can only affect the Deity, who is worshipped, so far as this } 
worship elevates ourselves ; a dumb show is neither of value to the i 
Deity nor to the creature. Christ put His disapproving mark upon f 
such worship when he denounced that of the Pharisee. iy 

If we must labour to maintain existence; if we must rest to be fit . 
for labour; if, finally, we find that some other agent is positively 
necessary to produce such a reaction in our system as will vivify our | 
faculties to produce not only better labour but to enjoy those hours | 
which ought to intervene between labour and rest, then recreation, or i 
the agreeable occupation of leisure, becomes a sacred duty. Such i ; 
recreation will vary among those who labour variously ; but there can i; 
positively be no healthy state of being unless the three are represented 
in any man or woman: ‘labour, rest, and recreation.’ 

labour is the duty man owes to society; rest is the duty he owes to q 
his person ; recreation is the duty he owes to his mind ; religion is the ) 
duty he owes to his soul. 
labour being so various in different forms, causes also recrea- 
tion to be various. Those who labour regularly, and receive regular 





, tmuneration for this labour, will be able to direct their recreation into 
¥ ‘uoother channels than those who have to produce labour by sudden 
Js P Periodical exertions: their recreations will partake of the nature 
be their labour. To this class belong all brain-workers, who have to 
k “upply quick demands. 






It is wrong to consider continuous labour virtuous exertion; it is 
‘t 0. Continuous or over-strained labour produces often as much 
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a desire of undue indulgence as neglect of labour; the passions, tha; 
is the animal desires of our nature, have as powerful a sway over those 
who follow dogged labour as over those who do not come under the 
influence of wholesome and necessary labour. Nature points to 
recreation as a necessity, because it gives us the means for it; recrea- 
tion represents an occupation, which, producing no representative 
value, reacts upon ourselves in merely exercising our bodily or mental 
faculties in a way that creates a harmonious state of our nervous 
system. 

We speak of the ‘ dignity of labour ’—true—but it is not labour that 
represents the highest principle of human liberty, ‘ the conscious value 
of ourselves ’—for labour is combined with necessity—but rational 
recreation represents it. Recreation brings us into harmony with our. 
selves, and consequently inclines us to harmony with others, and upon 
this recreation being directed into such channels as will perform both 
those functions depends the civilisation of humanity. Do not call the 
supply of material wants civilisation. You may be finely housed, fed, 
and clothed, and you may be selfish, unsympathetic, hard, coarse- 
minded, and, worse than all, voluptuous. There are three kinds of 
recreation ; domestic recreation, social recreation, and public recrea- 
tion. The ancient nations thought more of public recreation than we 
do, and we may safely deduce their character from it. The Greeks 
celebrated the exercise of their artistic tendencies in the Olympian 
games; the Romans feasted their eyes and their greedy lust of power 
on the exhibitions of extraordinary and even inhuman feats of bodily 
skill and strength, and the Teutons in their earliest state of civilisation 
lay on their bear-skins before roaring fires, allowing their women to 
hand them the frequent cup of mead, while their youths performed 
publicly skilful dances in a nude state between naked swords. Those 
characteristics of the old Teutons we have retained; men still like the 
glass to be handed to them by pretty barmaids and still delight in the 
exercise of youthful vigour and skill in the shape of athletic games. 

In advocating recreation here as areligious duty——that means a duty 
necessary for the right development of our being—we do ot mean the 
encouragement of public exhibitions, because these mainly trade on 
mere nervous excitement in seeing feats performed beyond our own 
capability of performance; but we mean that harmonising agency 
between labour and rest which must enter into our daily life, and which 
by doing so will lose that dangerous characteristic now bestowed upon 
many ideas of pleasure—‘the throwing off restraint and letting the 
passions loose, whatever form these may represent in the individual. 
The more we encourage rational recreation, the more we study it, the 
more we train our children to be capable of it, the more we place ™* 
means in the path of our youth of both sexes, the nearer we bring 1 " 
our adults ; the more we lessen sexual license and its evil consequene™ 
excessive alcoholic consumption, the delight at immoral exhibitions, 
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the admiration for torturing animals dependent on us for protection ; 
and, above all, the more we diminish the number of human beings that 

der to the false pleasures of those who can or will-pay for and buy 
them. The pander to the false pleasures of others is indeed a person 
low in the social scale. 

But to benefit by rational recreation we must be capable of enjoying 
it, This is the greatest stumbling-block ; the capability for it is wasted. 
People will laugh at you, if you tell them one must be educated for 
recreation. It is loss of time, they willsay. Why should recreation be 
founded on another principle than labour ? We have to be educated for 
labour. But so it is, for even Government cannot be made to see that 
the cost of the singing master in the people’s education will be a | 
hundredfold compensated for by the means it will give the children of 
doing something better for amusement than pitch and toss, the roaring 
of obscene songs, and the torturing of little animals. We maintain that f 
the education for recreation must go hand in hand with the education \ 
for labour to make a good and strong member of society ; and all those om 
who preside over educational establishments, from the governing bodies q 
of University colleges to guardians of workhouse schools, ought to 
take this subject in hand seriously, if they will not gloss over secret \ 
license by superficial observance of proprieties, and thus allow the i 
future of those, who are under their care and are to sow the seeds of * 
their success in life, to be endangered and destroyed. Boys and girls 
cannot be sufficiently taught how to use their leisure, and men and it) 
women cannot have too many opportunities in meeting to exercise ie 
these faculties. All those who preside over large establishments, and | 
who draw from the labour of others in some measure the means of their 
subsistence and perhaps their wealth, have a duty to perform in giving a 
means of recreation to those whom they employ. The mass of young 
humanity thrown annually upon London and other large towns is | 
excessive, and we, a church-going Christian nation, let these young full- a 
blooded men and women flounder loosely for pleasure among the shoals | | 
and quicksands of our not over nice social life of pleasure, and drive | 
them into the Scylla and Charybdis of Anonymas, betting men, public 

| 
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houses, and exhibitions of a lower class. 
Can we wonder if our drama, one of the most delightful agencies 
ofrecreation, is falling down to our own level, vilifying our taste still 
nore by doing so, and dragging with it those who exhibit its sensual 
? Not even Government, the representative executive of 
the nation, has a right to employ a number of clerks who are often 
«areely paid sufficiently to keep body and soul together and dress 
‘gentlemen, and then omit to encourage all possible means that 
their leisure time be spent in a way that they may not squander their 
“anty means. Government ought to create a fund in every department 
br clubs, reading-rooms, and other social places of meeting. This is not 
Miting the nation into leading strings—such ideas in this case are 
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puerile—it is keeping those whose exertions we employ, and who {, 
them obtain but a circumscribed remuneration, out of vice, debt, ang 
misery. We have so much to do to punish vice, why not prevent jt? 
Not only by avoiding its being committed, but by actually raising th 
person that committed it a scale higher in humanity. 

Why do we foster so many false considerations ? why do we pandey 
to so many false notions of social life and personal freedom? We may 
be sure that there is no better standard for judging anyone than t 
know how he amuses himself. That will bring out the real character, 

Who would dare to lift, like Lesage in his ‘ Diable Boitenx,’ the 
roofs from the houses in London but one night, and show to the 
nineteenth century the pleasures of a Christian nation? No on 
would wish to perform such a feat. Then, knowing that our pleasure 
are at a moral ebb, why should we not desire to raise their standani 
when it is once recognised that life must have recreation ? 

But in what consists recreation? It may be said that we wish to 
lessen the independent vigour of the individual in advocating training 
for rational recreation. By nomeans: we advocate regular physical and 
mental recreation because both are necessary, one for the body, the 
other for the mind, When the body has been submitted for certain 
hours toa strain of exertion, called labour (after all compulsory through 
the conditions of our existence), it wants not only cessation from that 
exertion but some other influence to alleviate the consequences of this 
exertion—lassitude. Change of occupation is as much rest to some 
men as positive abstinence from any occupation; and what is recreation 
but a change of occupation more agreeable in its conditions than labor 
by reacting upon ourselves only? When the brain has been exercisel 
upon one subject for a certain time it wants reaction—occupation » 
a different phase—not cessation from all occupationonly. Rest merey 

will not harmonise the faculties: recreation or agreeable occupatid 
will. We are many of us straining for the means to supply more co» 
plicated material wants ; to imitate those perhaps who are not strivg 
at all, but have the means to supply them at their disposal. Let 
strive moderately for necessities and give a portion of our time 
recreation ; we shall be wiser and be happier. Recreation falls flat ups 
eames muscles and nerves; they want artificial stimulants # 
get them at the heavy cost of destruction of body and soul. 

We have no space here to enumerate the means of recreation,” 
only place our ideas earnestly before those, who influence others in whi 
ever position, that they may encourage rational recreation—physical# 
mental—in every phase; it will drive away evil desires that prey ™ 
society by self-indulgence, and it will purify our being by keeping © 
that devil of temptation whom Luther dreaded so much. 
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“And bird and blossom—‘ Sad soul, be whole 
. “With a hope that shall strengthen as the seasons roll.’ 
ALFRED PercevaLt GRAVES. 
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And bird nad blossom—‘ Sad soul, be ieiie 
With a hope that shall strengthen as the seasons roll.’ 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
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DRAWN BY CEC! 





Wirs an aching heart and a brain outweary, 
From his trembling fingers he tossed the pen, 
And climbed to the roof of his attic eyrie, 
And gazed far down on the city of men, 
And cried from above to the thronging people, 
‘Oh, little as ye seem, and vain and slight, 
Ye are smaller, slighter ’—and he turned to the steeple— 
‘Meaner and vainer in your Maker’s sight! ’ 
‘Yea,’ the bell chimed from the sacred height. 


‘When death,’ he sighed, ‘ left my pillow lonely, 
And my whole life loveless, hither I came 
From our New World sierras—comforted only 
By a far-heard echo of fame and name, 
The siren voice of a phantom shrouded, 
But the mystic shape is with clouds o’erclouded, 
And her sweet strain silent. Proclaim, proclaim, 
What may it mean? Is it well, oh bell?’ 
And the voice from the steeple replied, ‘ It is well.’ 


Once again he called to the Spirit in the Spire : 
‘If Fame forsake me as Love forsook, 

What is left of all of my heart’s desire 
But a buried bride and a foolish book ? ’ 

The bell no more made answer hollow, 
But a fresh voice fell on the poet’s ear, 

A voice from the west, crying, ‘ Follow me, follow— 
Flowers waken, birds warble, and streams run clear, 
Follow me, follow, for the Spring is here !’ 


The poet followed the sweet-voiced zephyr 
To a gay green valley in the heart of the hills, 
At his feet there leaped a laughing river 
Crowned with thorn-blossom and daffodils : 
_Two robins aloft on an elm were singing, 
Two wild doves o’er the stream were winging, 
And this song was wafted from welkin and rills 
And bird and blossom—‘ Sad soul, be whole 
With a hope that shall strengthen as the seasons roll.’ 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 








J RANCE JREJUVENESCENT, 


By an Otp M.P. 
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ANoTHER month has passed and still we stand before the bleeding 
body of the French people. So horrible is the spectacle we behold 
in that once proud Lutitia, that we may well expect her best friends to 
shudder and start back at the sad sight, ready to condemn people, 
country, rulers, and all, as having given themselves up to the Moloch 
of unruly passion and impossible political desire. But this ought not 
to be our judgment and this will not be the sentence of a true states. 
man who has to deal with all the component parts of a nation, and mus? 
adjust their various claims. Ugly indeed must appear those fratricidal 
struggles that kill right and left members of the same nation, tearing 
to shreds the last remnants of prosperity left by the Germans, and 
actually preventing the return to healthy active national life. But it 
is the punishment of falsehood and the reward of the neglect, which 
slightingly passed over the real democratic movement of the French 
people, and would not take warning that Paris was not a city to be 
left to its own devices after the crisis it had passed through, and that 
the turbulent elements under the superficial strata of above-board 
politics would at such times explode and throw up the burning lava of 
selfish, unreasoning, and cruel humanity. 

The democratic, communistic, and socialistic element exists in large 
French towns, but especially in Paris—thanks to centuries of misrule 
and the cultivation of superficial national prosperity—and it will 
continue to exist if the Communists are even now got under by ‘the 
party of order.’ It would have been better to have met this element ™ 
the beginning of the revolt, before such irreparable mischief was done, 
and it would have been best to have prevented the clash altogether by 
having disarmed the National Guards in time, and boldly held the 
Assembly in Paris. It was ruled otherwise—such steps appeared 
uncalled for. Hine ille lachryme. 

What is the use that the greater part of our press 
denunciations against the insurgents? They are there and they have 
to be dealt with; that is the problem. There have been many ve 
lutions in France since that great outburst of national trouble eight) 
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ago ; the people, as it were, are used to the manner of it, and 
maintain these uprisings and self-assertions to be the proclamations of 

d ideas of liberty, forgetting that ideas of liberty are relative in 
their vaiue, and cannot be carried out unless they affect all classes in their 
tendency. French ideas of liberty have always been those of ‘ head- 
liberty,’ the practical results of their feasibility never being ascertained, 
and this brittle temple being built up to the goddess without the 
cornerstone of ‘respect for the law,’ and the crowning-piece of 
‘obedience to reason.’ Acknowledging the unsoundness of those 
superficial cries for ‘equality, fraternity, and liberty,’ we must, how- 
ever, not disguise from ourselves the fact that below these violent 
exclamations there lie the desires that actuate thousands and thou- 
sands of the French people, and that the only permanent solution to 
this peculiar national phenomena is an assimilation of interests in the 
governing and governed classes. France, who prides herself on having 
held aloft the flag of ‘ Progress ’"—France is more conservative in some : 
of her social elements than any other country in Europe. There is in 
France a wide gulf between the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low-born, the employer and the employed; this gulf is positively 
greater in France than with us, and there is no common meeting 
ground on which both classes would mingle freely. Our cheap press 
—and particularly our cheap Sunday press—is in political tendency far 
above anything the French can boast of, and it is this cheap Sunday 
press which is one of the great outlets for, and one of the important 
guides of, the political ideas of the working classes. There may be 
dross among the gold even with us, but there are conscientious papers 
among those Sunday publications of which we can scarcely form an 
adequate value. 

Man will think, man will speak, man will have passions. There is 
only one way to manage these three functions—to furnish them with 
kegitimate outlets. The late Charles Dickens once said at a Liverpool 
banquet ‘that we were an overtalked nation;’ we beg to differ from 
our great novelist—we cannot talk sufficiently. Talk is better than 
suppressed passion, and talk brings our great men in direct contact 
: with the large masses, and maintains a continuous thread of mutual 
confidence. We remember being asked by a Frenchman what the 
English Government meant to do about the revolutionary ideas ex- 
pressed by large meetings during the first proclamation of the French 
Republic last autumn ; our answer was, ‘It is doing quite enough, it 
illows the people to talk.’ 

ing at the present moment over to that Paris which to many _ 
‘fus has been such a point of attraction in our periodical holidays, we 
tindder at the scenes there enacted, and, as we said in the first part of 
= article, “we raise up our hands at the depravity of the French 
ple.’ “But let us look at the matter in a rational light, and throw a 
‘thfal mterpretation upon it. The heartrending scenes now being 
"0. Lo. 111, 8 : 
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performed in the French capital are the outbreaks of misdirected 
vitality, and let us hear what a great thinker said on London, if eyo, 
one of its great outlets of vitality, ‘work,’ should be stopped: ‘In order 
to put London in flames, it would be sufficient to turn during one week 
people from their daily work; soon we should see the immense city 
desolated, ravaged by rebellion against the laws, by civil war, and the 
flame of incendiarism.’ 

To imagine a flourishing or rejuvenescent state possible in France 
we must hope for more than the suppression of the insurrection, [f 
the Assembly at Versailles will act so decisively that it can speedily 
perform this task—a task that ought to have been sharply attempted 
long ago, as the ‘ party of order’ would not meet the insurgents on 
the ground of a mutual understanding—all the better. It is more 
serviceable to a nation to know the principles that will guide its 
political life than to be experimented upon by crude ideas that have 
no experience to back them; but we maintain that the suppression of 
the insurrection is not sufficient and that every clear and strong head 
in France ought to clamour for such measures as will enfranchise the 
nation and give it individual life and development. The ‘French 
people,’ not ‘ French ideas,’ must become the study of French philo. 
sophical statesmen, and all the rejuvenescent strength that still lies 
in those fruitful fields, in those rich vineyards, in those splendid river 
systems, in that beautiful natural formation, can be brought into action 
only, if after M. Thiers has obtained the victory he will throw aside 
those puerile fancies that have belated him even when Heine saw 
him thirty years ago careering in joyful admiration round his newly- 
formed and much-belauded fortifications, and take to himself the 
large ideas of reforming French political life by individual develop- . 
ment, by giving free communal institutions, general education, free 
speech and a free press, and by encouraging independent expressions 
of political ideas. The sneering sarcasms that have been thrown at 
the insurgents are in the worst French taste, and would have been 
indulged in in no English House of Commons; the continual praise 
given to the action of the ‘regular troops’ is not needed, as they 
must fight half in sorrow: instead of these, there is needed a firm 
determination to meet the case. If the party in power will not confer 
with the insurgents on any footing of a peaceable understanding, then 
let it be done in a military way, but sharply and quickly ; and from the 
ashes of smouldering houses and the pools of citizen blood let some 
wholesale reforming ideas arise that will be boldly proclaimed, making 
it possible to give back to ‘La belle France’ some rejuvenescen' 
strength, and to her people above all things a unity of aim in her 
civilisation. 

We cannot here help saying that every represen 
opinion ought to use the utmost influence it possesses not by hea 
abuse upon ‘ Messieurs de la boue’ and ‘ cette canaille,’ but by encourag 
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ing the expression of every sensible idea on this sad catastrophe in a 
neighbouring nation, from whom we drew largely for our amusement, 
and who, if ever it can reform into solidarity of purpose and unity of 
aim will show to the world that its natural elasticity, unless wasted 
by lustful materialism, is one of the finest characteristics a nation 
can possess and ought to render it, guided by wholesome rule, for 
ever rejuvenescent. 

The English press possesses a large influence on the Continent, and 
this influence ought to be used to guide, not to condemn—anybody 
may do the last, few can do the first. If England is not the first 
military power in Europe it is the oldest political nation, and it behoves 
her to hold out a moral helping hand in encouraging rational views 
and in assisting to raise the renewed vitality of France, to whom 
England is bound by the ties of continued commercial intercourse and 
individual fellowship. 

Now is the time to show our friendship and hope for the realisation 
of ‘ France rejuvenescent.’ 


pur WIEDERSEH'N. 


— +o ——- 


Tuey stood within the minster shade, 
Clasped hands, and kissed, and kissed again, 
The soldier and his little maid : 
‘ Farewell, dear love, farewell,’ he said, 
* Auf wiederseh’n.’ 


He rode to battle, down the street ; 
She wept beside her window-pane ; 
A flower fell at the soldier’s feet, 
A voice fell, soft and low and sweet : 
‘A uf wiederseh’n.’ 


He fought afar ; she kept alone : 
They brought him home from battle slain : 
Beneath his blood-stained tunic shone 
A silver cross, with this thereon : 
* Auf wiederseh’n.’ 
FrepEeRicK E. WEATHERLY. 
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JN Memoriam. 
a a 


On a balcony fronting the river 
We sat on the day of the race, 

She scanning the crowd with a shiver, 
I warmed by her one little face. 


When at last, with a tumult of cheering, 
O’er the current, like coursers of strength, 
The ’Varsity boats came careering, 
She cried, ‘ Cambridge wins by a length!’ 


But I, in her eager eyes gazing, 
Where the violet laughingly shone, 
Cried, ‘ Oxford, we’re quits in the racing, 
For your dark blue already has won!’ 


P. M. Cantas, 


pons. 


WHERE eagle calls to waterfalls, 
Where pines o’er chasms weep, 
The rains have made a mad cascade 

To thunder down the steep. 





Where lilies nod their gentle heads, 
Where grass is long in May, 

There runs a river in the meads— 
Too fast it runs away. 


But where the gales drive moaning sails 
O’er seas that gloom and gleam, 

Across a bar the waves make war 
’Gainst one persistent stream. 


Too far, O river, strained thy force ! 
Thou ne’er shalt know again 

The lilies of thy middle course, 
The quiet of the plain. 


IsraEL Davis. 











Musaeus: 


A LOVE TALE OF OLD GREECE, 


a a ns 


Everyone has heard of Hero and Leander, everyone knows the tale of 
their tragic fate. Poets, from Virgil to Torn Hood, have sung of the 
jauntless lover who swam the Hellespont to visit his lady: Byron 
prided himself immensely on performing the feat, which is not one that 
a good swimmer would be afraid of, once in a way, and in broad day- 
light. But how many people know anything of the old Greek story 
which tells that sweet, sad tale? How many, even among professed 
scholars, can tell us anything about Musaeus? How many, or rather 
how few, have read those three hundred and forty lines which were 
once pronounced superior to the Iliad and Odyssey? At the Revival 
of Letters, when men pounced greedily on all the old manuscripts 
they could find, not sufficiently scrupulous, perhaps, about distin- 
gushing the pure gold of the Periclean and Augustan from the baser 
netal of later ages, Musaeus was the pet of learned and unlearned 
like: now, when every author is ticketed with the label of his place 
ud relative value, and students have no time to read what will not 
wy, the name of our author is to most people as that of Orpheus, 
vhile the knowing ones have given him his niche among the late 
Byantine romance writers, and let the dust grow over poor Musaeus 
tg with Nonnus and Tryphiodorus. Fain would we seek to resus- 
tiate our old favourite, fain induce some lover of poetry to spend a 
tort evening over this most exquisite of love tales. And therefore, 
kore proceeding to our account of the poem, we must say just one 
wrd about Musaeus himself. 
The name, as most of our readers will know, is of primeval antiquity. 
and Musaeus are the two mythical patriarchs of Greek litera- 
And until quite recently it was always supposed that in this 
* we had the only extant remains of the ancient Musaeus. But the 
‘proaches of modern criticism soon dispelled this idea. In fact, 
merest tyro in Greek nowadays can scarcely fail to recognise in 
page the marks of a late artificialage and style. Heroisno more 
. ’s Nausicaa than Tennyson’s Maud is like Chaucer’s Emilie. 
~ tore, the descriptions of Hero are removed by a whole millennium 
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from those of Nausicaa, Finally, the similarity between the Style of 
Musaeus and that of writers of the late Byzantine age is most marked, 
lines in our poem often coinciding, down to the very wording, with 
passages from such writers as Nonnus and Achilles Tatius. When the 
internal evidence is so strong, we cannot hesitate to conclude that, s 
far from having here a genuine production of that Musaeus who, accord. 
ing to Plato, had the moon for his mother, the poem must be assigned 
to a writer somewhere about the fifth century A.D. ; and this writer, on 
the authority of the manuscripts, is generally known as Musaeus the 
Grammarian, 

‘Hero and Leander’ is chiefly known to the English reader by the 
famous poem of Marlowe. It will be well to say that that poem does 
not pretend to reproduce the original. The different fashions in which 
Greek and Englishman treat their theme is not a little remarkable ; 
and we are sorry to say that the advantage is wholly on the side of the 
former. But Marlowe’s fragment has achieved immortality too. De- 
filed as it is by an imagination which had fed on garbage till it did 
‘imbody and imbrute,’ and in great measure ‘lose the divine property 
of its first being,’ it is nevertheless full of graceful poetry and the play 
of an exhaustless fancy, which of a truth, to use Chapman’s description, 
‘stood Up to the chin in the Pierian flood.’ Unluckily, it is but a 
fragment; for the greater part of the poem as we have it is a continu- 
ation by Chapman. This latter is only worth reading for the sake of 
an occasional line like that just quoted. Pedantry takes the place of 
fancy, labour of wit. Marlowe is loose but lively, Chapman moral but 
prosy. 

The poem of Musaeus is not one where a licentious fancy is in place. 
It is all delicacy ; purest nectar, fit for the gods to drink. That in- 
definable, ethereal glamour, as of moonlight upon water, which we 
express by the word romance, which belongs peculiarly to the Gothic 
temperament, and finds its most perfect embodiment in ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ is perhaps more nearly approached in ‘ Hero and Leander’ than 
in any of the classic masterpieces. The late date is in our author's 
favour here. In the Homeric poems, love is taken for granted as the 
result of contiguity, and presents a situation which the poet thinks 
worth depicting, not for its own sake, but as bringing out the character 
of his hero. In the Attic tragedies, love is a stormy passion, and the 
gigantic emotions and aspirations of demigods and heroes are po 
trayed on a canvas of gigantic size. In the late romance writers, love 
is the one thing left in life, and they dwell on it with wearisome 
monotony. But when one of them, and he a true poet, writes 4 short 
tale avowedly devoted to love, and sanctifies aud purifies that love till 
it almost rivals the chivalric ideal, the result’ is a poem with which 
modern readers can feel far more sympathy than with the brute pass 
of Agamemnon or the Titanic throes of Medea. st 

Before parting with our author in prop rid persond, we cannot Tes 
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noticmg, as @ slight illustration of the common sense and sympathetic 
insight which commentators bring to their work, one or two remarkable 
theories which have been broached respecting our author’s personality. 
To discuss the identification of Musaeus with that mouthing gentleman 
known as Nonnus of Pannapolis, which a certain acute Peter Francia 
thought he had effected on the strength of a few coincidences of 

ression, would lead us into criticism unsuited for these pages. 
But what does the reader think of our author being demonstrated to 
have been a Christian, by means of a single line, which another sapient 
critic pronounced to ‘ smack of a Hebraism’ ? It must be remembered 
that literally nothing is known of Musaeus, so that it is just as 
possible he may have been a Christian as not; but it is not easy to 
conceive the mental state which could rest such an assertion on an 
isolated phrase, and that a dubious one. 

Again, the poem has been assigned to a monk of the thirteenth 
century! The originator of this ingenious supposition, John Hardouin 
the Jesuit, assigned the same origin to Terence, Livy, Tacitus, and parts 
of Virgil, and of the ‘Odes’ of Horace. Truly, the unlearned reader 
will be apt to come to the conclusion that the lower walks of criticism 
are the chosen resort of the grossest incarnations of human stupidity. 
The gulf between Shakespeare and a village bellman is not so hope- 
lessly enormous as that which separates a Lachmann or a Bentley 
from the creatures who drop their slime in interminable procession 
over the brightest pages of ancient literature. And even among the 
masters of the art nothing seems so rare as that happy mixture of 
critical acumen and poetic appreciation which has secured a unique 
place among critics for our own lamented Conington. 

As a striking instance of this truth, let us look at one more opinion 
about Musaeus: and with it we shall bid a long farewell to the com- 
mentators. Julius Caesar Scaliger is a name which cannot be mentioned 
without respect. Students of philosophy will remember the terms in 
which Sir William Hamilton always refers to him. One of the hardest 
hitters that ever trod this earth of ours—perhaps that was part of his 
charm for Hamilton—a man intolerant of sham and remorseless in 
exposing it, singularly pure in his own style, and keen-eyed for faults 
= others, from him at least one might expect a sober, sensible verdict. 
The mighty Paduan was of opinion, not only that the ancient Musaeus 
wrote ‘Hero and Leander,’ but that Homer had quoted, and quoted 

¥, from him. ‘I consider,’ he says,' ‘the style of Musaeus much 
more polished and elegant than that of Homer. To prove this, I shall 
€some instances. For while all his lines are incomparable, and the 

only lines in Greek literature which Virgil might have written, still 
‘ome are so exquisitely turned that they manifestly could have been 


"mitten by none other of his nation than Musaeus. Accordingly, Virgil 
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makes not Homer, nor Orpheus, but Musaeus, leader of the poets in the 
Elysian Fields.’ After quoting some of his pet verses, he proceeds: 
‘ Here you see no license, everything perfectly polished. . . . Hag 
Homer written these lines, I should say he had been learning his art 
when he wrote his “ Odyssey,” had made a great advance in the “ Iliad,” 
while in these lines he had surpassed himself. Whereas we may safely 
say that if Musaeus had written what Homer has, he would havo 
written it far better’! Heaven preserve us from our friends, poor 
Musaeus might say: and certainly his fate has been hard. First ex. 
alted into a demigod, then stripped of his borrowed plumes, and thrust 
ignominiously down from the high company he had been keeping, 
friends and foes have been about equally fatal to him. Is he never to 
get a chance of being heard on his own merits, as the poor grammarian 
deep down in the iron age, who wrote but one poem, but that a gem 
for which all lovers of poetry ought to make room, without envious 
comparisons, in their casket ? 

Pardon, fair reader, we know we did! We promised you a sweet, 
pure love tale of old Greece, and here we have kept you page after 
page with our dusty details about critics and commentators. We have 
insisted on telling you about Musaeus, when you wanted to know who 
Hero, and still more who Leander was. We shall sin no more, but 
begin at once with our story. You shall hear how Musaeus tells the 
tale of what befel a youth and maiden many many centuries ago. 

After a few introductory lines, written in the rather stilted Byzan- 
tine style, and regretting that Zeus did not take the torch which had 
so often led Leander (how many nights did one torch last? ), and give 
it a place among the constellations, we are introduced to the scenery of 
the narrative. Sestos in Greece, Abydos in Asia, stand on either side 
of the Hellespont, whose waters ‘still seem to mourn Leander’s love 
and fate.’ In the former dwelt a maiden named Hero, in the latter a 
youth named Leander. They were the pride of their respective cities ; 
and, like twin stars, they were alike in their beauty. But, removed as 
their cities were by the breadth of the Hellespont, Love, says Musaeus, 
sent one shaft to both, wounded with one shaft those two fair young 
hearts. Thus simply are the pair introduced. But how, we wonder, 
chanced they to come together? Thereby indeed hangs a tale. And 
first, as is seemly, we are introduced to the heroine. 

Hero the beautiful, in whose high veins ran blood o’ the gods, 
held the office of priestess in a temple of the Cyprian queen (Venus). 
She did not dwell with her parents, but in a lonely tower on the se 
shore, served by one handmaid. ‘Poor Venus’ nun,’ as Marlowe calls 
her, there, in her bright maidenhood, she lived in the round of quiet 
duty, absorbed in the care of her goddess’s shrine, shrinking from e 
rude throngs.of women, nor even joining the graceful dances © 
her coaevals: for, says Musaeus in his own sly way, she wished to 
shun -their envious spite; since of beauty women are ever enviel® 
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There she lived, contented and devoted; and for one thing she con- 
tinually prayed, both to her goddess and to Love. Ah, Hero! what 
strange prescience centred your thoughts on that one wish? Her 
prayer was to escape the fiery shafts of love. 

A prayer not destined to fulfilment. For a crisis in Hero’s life was 
approaching, which should revolutionise its peaceful ways, till the very 
thought of them should be unbearable. The great yeariy festival to 
Venus and Adonis was coming on, and visitors from far and near 
began to flock to Sestos. From the ‘spurs of sea-crowned isles,’ from 
Thrace and Cyprus, from the cities of Cythera, and even from the 
dance-filled fastnesses of spicy Lebanon, came women and graybeards, 
strong men and girls, ay, and young men too. Aha! it is their turn 
now. They had their laugh at you, fair reader, a few lines back; but 
old Musaeus deals no one-sided justice. He was but waiting his time, 
and now he quietly proceeds: ‘ Yes, they too came to the temple; but 
in truth not so much out of zeal to the immortals as on account of 
the beauty of the assembled maidens!’ Not in Greek temples alone, 
perhaps, is such altogether the case. 

And now the day has come. The huge old strong-built temple is 
filled with crowds of worshippers. Of the kind of ceremony one may 
form some idea from the reference in Theocritus! to a similar festival 
at Syracuse, where the chief feature is a hymn to Adonis. Some such 
duty, possibly, fair Hero had to perform, and Musaeus has cunningly 
reserved his description of his heroine to the moment when she walks 
through the thronged temple up to the altar, the natural blush of her 
cheek struggling with the agitation that seeks to pale it, as the proud 
gitlish form bends before the gaze of a thousand eyes. 


Then through the temple walked that peerless maid 
With stateliest step; and from her glorious face 
Light seemed to beam on the beholders’ eyes, 

Like the rich golden gleam of harvest-moon. 

But on the tip-top of her paléd cheeks 

Burned a soft rim of crimson, like a rose 
Twin-coloured ’mong its petals. Lower down 

The bright blush spread, till all her delicate skin, 
Where the light kissed it, glowed a living plot 

Of roses : rosy were the sweet bared arms ; 

Her neck was blushing rosy ; and, just seen 
Beneath the long white robe, her rosy feet 

Peeped coyly. From her steps a very host 

Of graces seemed to flow. The men of old 

Knew but three Graces: but in one bright smile 
Of those transcendent eyes a hundred shone. 

Venus had found a worthy priestess now. a 


So, at least, thought those sprightly youths who had come to th 
great festival, not with altogether unmixed motives. In fact, we are 
told that her ‘beauty fairly bewitched them, and wherever she moved 
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in the discharge of her priestly functions their eyes and wills and very 
souls followed her. But what could they do? She was the sacred 
priestess, and they could but gaze and sigh—sigh forth such feryjq 
aspirations as Musaeus has put into the mouth of one of them. By; 
at this juncture arrives on the scene one who seems little troubled with 
scruples of this kind. ‘ Ill-starred Leander!’—thus abruptly is he 
forced on our notice—‘ thou, when thou didst see the glorious maiden 
couldst not brook to pine with secret pain, but conquered of a sudden by 
the fire-breathing shafts, couldst not brook to live without beauteons 
Hero.’ <A precious youth, of a surety! He has not seen the lady for 
above a minute, and already he is protesting that without her life js 
intolerable. But in those hot days, when men wore their hearts on 
their sleeves, and their hands were ready to the sword-hilt, the 
elemental passions of love and hate were swifter and stronger than 
with us, whose every motion and feeling has been drilled into monotony 
and restraint. We are better men no doubt, less spasmodic, more 
rational, more self-controlled ; but we must not judge them by our 
standards. Not, however, to overlay Musaeus with sermonising, let us 
content ourselves with quoting his own explanation : 
















Ah! Beauty's glance goes straighter to the heart, 
And sharper than the barb of whistling shaft : 
The treacherous eye a ready entrance gives, 

And the sweet poison instant fires the blood. 







Thus, at least, men loved in the old days of Greece ; and thus was it 
with Romeo and Juliet, whom one naturally thinks of in such a con- 
nection. And what saith our gossip Marlowe ? 


Where both deliberate the love is slight ; 
Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ? 





Poor old Kit! we spoke harshly of thee some time back; nor can 
we unsay our words. But our heart goes out to thee. The fierce 
glare of that wild meteor-life—fierce and swift and sudden of eclipse, 
and baleful with unhallowed light—was fed by a fire whose spark was 
kindled from on high, though fanned by foul earthly winds to tempestuous 
splendour. Pitifully bright, pitifully short, was thy mad career, and 
unmanly self-abandonment gave horrid sounds of sin and passion 
mingle in thy noblest music; but, defiled as the dwelling was, the 
inspiring spirit dwelt there, and when the murderous stab cut short 
thy young life in a childish brawl, England and the high Muse could 
have better spared a better man. 

But to return. Leander’s was love at first sight with a vengean’ 
His heart leapt to his lips. All emotions rushed on him at once—‘ ama 
ment, boldness, trembling, bashfulness.’ For a time he stood dumb with 
amazement, gazing on that form divine. But mere gazing and sighing 
was not to his mind, and after a time the very excess of his love ot 
away all thoughts of shame, so that, with bold though noiseless steps, be 
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went and took up @ commanding position right in front of the priestess. 
Bringing to bear a ‘pair of very wicked eyes,’ and a species of dumb 
telegraphy of looks which is more easily imagined than described, he 

ily compelled her attention. And does not she rebuke the pre- 
sumptuous intruder with a frown, and turn to her sacred duties? Alas 
for the fatal shaft which had reached that virgin breast, as well as her 
Asian lover’s! For, according to Musaeus, 

She rejoiced at heart, 


Knowing her beauty ; but, as conscious of 
His fatal power, bent her blushing brows. 


Again and again did she bend her lovely face to escape those ardent 
eyes; but the very bendings told Leander the state of affairs ; ‘he was 
glad at heart, knowing she did not spurn his love.’ Well says Marlowe, 
in his quaint way : 

Oh, none but gods have power their love to hide! 

Affection by the countenance is descried ; 


The light of hidden fire itself discovers, 
And love that is concealed betrays poor lovers. 
































And so, in those too seductive oglings the afternoon wore on; the 
assailant was too cunning to hazard a premature attack, but, sanguine 
and happy, waited his time, 

and ever watched 


For some still moment when his eager prayer 
Might win confession from those thrice-sweet lips. 


And now the night shades are falling, and that evening star which 
has so much to answer for is shining brilliant in the far heaven, cast- 
ing shadows of its own. Gentle reader, does not our hero begin opera- 
tions with consummate grace ? 

Soon as Leander saw the falling gloom, 

He stepped forth boldly to the maiden’s side, 
And, silent save for one deep sigh, he pressed 
‘Her rosebud fingers. She, without a word, 

As if in anger, snatched her hand away. 

But when he saw, ’neath that bewitching show 
Of wrath, the half-won smile, fearless he caught 
A fluttering skirt of her embroidered robe, 

And led her to a quiet inner nook 

Of the hoary temple. 


Vas ever a love scene more exquisitely portrayed? The gallant not 
‘ung his lips, save to send forth one sigh more expressive than 
"rds or looks, but venturing rather to lay hold of her ‘rosebud 

8. The show of wrath with which she snatches her hand away, 
‘show which cannot conceal from those prying eyes the inward yield- 
% And, finally, the address with which Leander disguises his 
Brdence under an appearance of reverence, when, as it has been 
wl put, ‘he does not shock her, as an underbred cockney would, by an 
& of his arm, but leads her by her light floating robe, as if, forsooth, 
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he dare not again touch that same rosy hand he so audaciously seized 
at the outset of the parley.’ And the maiden follows reluctantly, her 
light steps lingering on the floor. Though the fiery bolt of the mis. 
chievous god has pierced her heart, maidenly pride comes to the rescue. 
Though all hope of successful resistance is gone, the citadel is stil] to 
win: the priestess of Venus is not to be thus carried off by a coup de 
main. She summons up her courage to upbraid and threaten this 


bold rover: 








Stranger, art mad? Unhand me, daring man! 
Know’st thou not Venus’ priestess from man’s touch 
Is sacred? Let me go—leave go my robe ; 

Or dread, rash youth, my haughty father’s rage. 












Poor Hero! it will not do. ‘ How admirably,’ says the critic quoted 
above, ‘this conveys all her inward meaning! ‘ Leave me alone, or I'll 
tell my mother. She will,be very angry, and so will Venus. Heigh-ho! 
I suppose I ought to be.” ’ And Leander perfectly understands it. They 
are alone now. in their quiet inner nook, and actually, how think you, 
gentle reader, did Leander begin his answer? Bending over the 
maiden, he ‘ kissed her fair and fragrant neck, and said ’——at length he 
speaks, and with all his natural impetuosity. Flattery, prayers, argu- 
ments, vows, warnings, pour forth in an overwhelming flood. She is 
his Venus, ay and Athene too; for goddess-born she surely is. He is 
her worshipper, her slave; will she not look kindly on him? Should 
a maiden be priestess to Aphrodite? Nay, let her take him, whom 
Love had brought to her, as Hermes of old led Hercules to his task- 
mistress. Him not Hermes had brought, but Venus herself. She had 
threatened him with her parent’s displeasure: let her beware of that of 
Venus, remembering the fate of Atalanta : 

Marriage is 
Venus’ peculiar worship, her best gift. 
"Twas Venus’ self that sent me here to thee: 
I come her messenger. Dread thou her rage: 


For they who slight her gifts, provoke her wrath. 
Maiden, I love thee. hi 















Could mortal maiden resist such wooing, her heart already gone to 
the handsome stranger, those dark, bold eyes bent imploringly on hers, 
and the print of that warm kiss still fresh on her neck ? Hero at 
least could not. A thousand thoughts swept over her as she listened 
to that pleading voice. The charm of her old life was gone for ever. 
Did she return now to her lonely dwelling, it would be to pie and 
languish. The very thought of that life had become intolerable to 
her. A new current had rushed into its placid monotony, and she was 
borne off, vainly struggling, on its resistless sweep. Yet anes 
stood silent and irresolute. But Musaeus must give his ow? exquisit? 
description of the scene : 
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Ah, those cunning words, 
They stole sweet Hero’s soul. Silent, with eyes 
Fixed on the ground, to hide her blushing cheek, 
She stood: and her small foot kept tremulously 
Beating the dust, and round her shoulders white 
Once and again she shivering drew her robe. 
Alas! no signs of haughty coldness these! 
Poor Hero's rebel heart had won the day. 


Alas, indeed! The battle is over, the flag of surrender is too plainly 
visible. Not white, asin war, but the drapeau rouge, Love’s well-known 
ensign. That ‘ moist blush (typor épevOoc) ’ has told what she would fain 
have concealed. ‘O’er girlhood’s yielding barricade floats the great 
Leveller’s crimson fold.’ For before her downcast eyes had passed in 
review, not only that peerless youth, with his rare beauty and strange, 
slight likeness to herself, but also, as we have said, that lonely life of 
hers, a life which had never of old seemed wearisome, but now was 
loathsome in the retrospect. Swift and wondrous transformations 
works the potent Enchanter! And then her heart fails her, as she 
thinks of the dangers and difficulties—on the one side the hope- 
lessness of this new love; on the other the hopelessness of return- 
ing ty the old ways. So that when at length she speaks, it is to 
point out all the bars to their union, and then, in two inimitable 
lines, to express the feelings with which she now looked on that 
life he had so rashly disturbed: 


Stranger! thy prayers would move the very stones. 

Woe’s me! who taught thee skill to tread the paths 
. Of witching words, and sent thee here to me ? 

Vain all thy sighs. A nameless wanderer, 

Homeless, alone, claim high-born Hero’s hand ! 

My lordly sire would laugh thy suit to scorn. 


Our first idea would be an elopement. But of this neither lover 
dreams. Probably it was impossible for Hero to fly from her sacred 
functions without incurring the wrath of her goddess; while for 
him to live in Sestos was equally impracticable, since they could 
not hope to escape detection. So there seemed no hope for the 
lovers, And yet— 


Tell me, I pray thee, truly, who and whence ° 
Art thou? My name, alas! thou knowest well. 
My home is in a heaven-seeking tower, 

Round which strange voices wander ; for it lies 
In front of Sestos, close upon the sea, 
O’erhanging the steep shores. There, all alone 
Save for one handmaid, by my parent’s will 

I dwell. No friends are near, no voices rise 
Of youths and maidens in the merry dance ; 
But night and morn rings ever in my ears 

The hollow murmur of the windy sea. 
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And has, then, the Sestian priestess fallen at the first assault? True. 
she has not spoken of love: no whispered ‘yes’ has yet gladdened 
the lover’s heart. But has not she as good as acknowledged her 
weakness ? Overpowered by the sudden recollection, she stops short - 


She spoke, and hid her burning cheek again 
Within her robe, and wished her words unsaid. 


But the daring one who has broke through Hero’s maiden modesty 
is not the man to let lesser difficulties fright him. Accepting her 
account of the position, he is not long in devising a plan to over. 
come all obstacles. Their homes are opposite each other: he will 
swim the firth at night. Let Hero but hold a torch, and he will 
heed no other star—not Bodtes, nor Orion, nor the Plough, ‘that 
never dips its wheels within the brine.’ One touch of flattery ends 
hisspeech. ‘Hero has asked his name. He gives it, with no trumpery 
‘title attached.’ All other distinctions have lost their value in his eyes, 
matched with this he has just won : 


And for my name, Leander I am called, 
The love of Hero beauteous-garlanded. 


So ends the beautifully told tale of this delicate courtship. There, 
in the solemn temple, far in its ‘ quiet inner nook,’ where the favour- 
ing night shades had gathered around them, that bright pair pledged 


their vows, and thus, by Greek law, became man and wife. In 
Greece, as in Scotland, the solemn expression of mutual consent 
constituted a marriage ceremony. Ordinarily, for convenience sake, 
this was done in public, with many traditional rites; but where, 
as in the case of our lovers, such public avowal was impossible, a 
secret interchange of vows was equivalent to a clandestine marriage. 
Then, loath to part, they tore themselves asunder, she returning to 
her lonely tower, to act over again in thought the events of that 
memorable day, while he took one of the many boats which we may 
conceive to have been returning from the festival, and, noting care- 
fully the bearings of the tower, ‘sailed through the dark night to 
Abydos’ shore.’ 

How the long day wore to the west we are left to imagine. At 
length the night fell, and Leander, wandering along the echoing st 
strand, saw the faithful torch leap forth on the farther shore. For 
a moment he shrank from the thunderous waves raging on the beach ; 
’ but he was no weakling, like the Leander of Ovid, to start and tremble 
at every gale. No, the first natural shudder past, he elects to prefer the 
waters of the deep to the fires of love, and springs boldly into the se: 


His single self the rower, freight, and’ bark. 
And the love-lorn maiden stands, in the silence of the night, liste 


ing with throbbing heart to each sound of wind and wave. Musaevs 
must tell the meeting : 
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A LOVE TALE OF OLD GREECE. 


And starlike there upon her lofty tower 
Fair Hero stood, and when the wanton winds 
Danced in rude gusts about her, with her robe 
Shielded the precious light, until at length, 
Weary and faint, she saw Leander come. 
Then down she ran, and led him to her tower, 
And ‘clasped him silently, all breathless still, 
And dripping with the foam-haired ocean-drops. 
She led him to her chamber, washed away 
The bitter brine, and dashed with fragrant oil 
The rank sea-smell that hung around him still, 
Devouring him with wondering eyes the while: 
‘Through many toils, my own, my gallant love! 
Through many toils, such as no husband e’er 
Dared for his wife, but thou—welcome, at last! 
Forget the booming waves, the wet salt spray 
Dashing, the strangling water’s cold embrace : 
Come, rest from all thy toils within these arms!’ 


Thus were these fond lovers wed. No dance, no hymn, nor glare of 
torches celebrated their union; but Darkness and Night decked the 
bride, and the envious waves escorted the bridegroom. And so, for a 
brief happy space, they lived and loved. ‘The gay summer came to an 
end; winter winds lashed the deeps, and laid bare their moist founda- 
tions, On either shore the sailor drew up his boat fora time. But 
still the torch shone in its accustomed place, and still the bold swimmer 
passed safely over the stormy seas. Ah, hapless pair! Shall those ill- 
omened, hasty nuptials stand against the march of the fateful hours ? 
Shall those fearfully snatched joys pass into sober bliss? Surely so 
light a foot as thine, sweet maid of Sestos, will never wear out the 
everlasting flint.! On those ironbound rocks of custom and convention, 
where so many gay barks have been wrecked and ruined, must thy 
fair young life be dashed too? Still, still, she stands, in the cold dark 
night, waiting for that well-known form; but little dreams she that 
the torch she fondly holds is the torch no longer of love, but of the dark 
goddesses, a 
. For at length a night came, terrible with tempest and darkness. The 
ty winds darted blast on blast, as in some dread javelin-play : the 
waves roared, the stars were lost to sight, on 


That night of stormy water, 
When Love, who sent, forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave, 

The only hope of Sestos’ daughter. 


Bat no fear of winter seas had power to check Leander while the: 
torch, dimly seen through the darkness and scudding drift, beckoned 
him to the familiar home : 








' Here comes the lady.—O! so light a foot 
Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flint. 
Romeo and Juliet. 
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Billow was rolled on billow, in a mass 
Of boiling foam; black storm-clouds hid the stars. 
About him swelled the waves, till sea and sky 
Seemed mingled. Terrible on all sides rose 

The shout of battling winds ; with maddening cries 
East, west, north, south, in wild collision strove ; 
And ceaseless the fierce waters howled and roared 
Like angry wild beasts round him. MHapless youth! 
There, in the pitiless eddies, oft he called 

The sea-sprung goddess to his aid, and him 

Ocean's tremendous monarch : oft he bade 

Fierce Boreas think upon his Attic maid. 

But no one helped him, Love was all too weak 

To strive with Fate. Struck by the raging rush 

Of mountain-waves, tossed helpless to and fro, 
Strength failed his weary feet, his restless hands 
Sank motionless, and in his powerless mouth 

Oft rushed the choking brine. Just then, a blast 
Of bitter wind blew out the faithless torch, 

And with it lost Leander’s life and love. 



















And Hero, what thoughts were hers, all that fearful night, as she 
stood, with the extinguished torch in her hand, amid the rain and the 
wind and the darkness ? Is she to drag out ajoyless life, when the light 
and glory are gone forever? Ah! no; she was not one of those who 
can live till the fires of passion have burned down to cold ashes. ‘She 
was not made through years or moons the inner weight to bear which 
colder hearts endure till they are laid by age in earth.’ With Musaeus’ 
own lines we shall close, nor add one word of weak praise to mar the 
effect. ‘They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided.’ 
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But she, while still he came not, all night long 
Stood sleepless-eyed, and tossed with torturing thoughts: gr 
And morning broke, and still she saw him not. he 
All o’er the heaving back of the gray sea re 
She gazed, to see him wandering afar, " 
His polestar lost. At length she saw him there, 
Close by the tower, his lifeless body gashed ant 
By the sharp rocks. She rent her broidered robe B00 
Across her breast, and with a rushing noise PDI 
From the tower-top sprang headlong, fell upon lati 
Her husband’s breast, and undivided still whic 
They slept in death in one another’s arms. iif 
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Proh! pudor! Oxford did not win the race. What was the reason of 
this unlooked-for failure? Is the weight of blame to be imposed on 
the shoulders of Mr. Salter as architect of a sluggish craft, or on 
certain big oarsmen, whose solid flesh would not succumb to abstinence, 
whose limbs excelled their lungs—or was it a matter of style? Such 
are the queries, which, couched in plain colloquial phraseology, meet 
the ears of the attentive listener everywhere in Bosporus. Needless is 
it to add that causes, contrary to the old logical axiom, are multiplied 
preter necessitatem; one alone, which was broached freely by the 
London press, being conspicuous by its absence. In the mature judg- 
ment of Oxford men Mr. Hall of Corpus did not lose the race. Our 
case was not so bad that it became needful to abuse the defendant’s 
attorney. After all the philosophising of writers who have discovered 
too late that they are the victims of a misplaced confidence is apt, to 
be petulant. Mr. Hall was as good every whit with the lines as any 
oe man in front of him with the oar. The crew which was best on 
April 1, 1871, won, and that is the ultima ratio of the great race. 
The University has at last initiated a reform really liberal and pro- 
gressive. You may now matriculate on a knowledge of something 
teyond Alcestis and sums. True it is, that to take a degree you must 
yerforce—until the wits of the pigmarket grant a further relaxation— 
lire @ coach to teach you all the little requisite pettynesses; the 
iithmetic with two books of Euclid; the doggrel of poor old Aldrich, 
fod musician, best of deans, but small in logic, though still of some 
wputation ; the dodgeries of grammar and divinity, plus the so-called 
latin prose, and the weary ‘books ;’ above all the forty stripes save one 
which have done more towards making dogma detestable than all the 
tffculties of dogma itself. Now, however, the thin end of the wedge 
‘mserted. A mere knowledge of science or history will obtain 
inission to the bosom of alma mater. The way to an intellectual 
“olution seems paved smoothly. We are going to progress. Some 
& even English will be read in Oxford, and men whose only idea of 
© sublime is derived from the zarai and érororci of Sophocles will 
“<up a hint from ‘Hamlet’ or ‘ Paradise Lost,’ from ‘Endymion’ or 
ited,’ Mayhap, too, if a man happens to possess a special talent 
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for any special subject he will be permitted to cultivate it in peace 
without wasting his vigour on particles, composition, and sums, 

There seems looming in the proximate future a very grand question . 
how to utilise our splendid endowments on some sort of Benthamite 
principle; to administer, in short, the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number. Scholarships are indisputable benefits. They aid those who 
having capacity desire to store their brains. Fellowships, on the con. 
trary, in their present form are evil. Evil at the outset, for to endow a 
half-fledged male with independence for a purposeless life on the 
strength of three years’ labour and a fluke in examination is as 
monstrous as immoral. Worse in their progress for they sap the 
interest in life, which is a natural and wholesome incentive to each 
reasonable being. Worst in their end, for they land a soul on such a 
slough of selfishness as commonly defiles the man and barbarises the 
gentleman. Old George Stanley Faber—himself a quondam fellow— 
said well, that ‘a fellowship is a fair breakfast, an indifferent dinner, 
and a miserable supper.’ So far as regards the holders of these 
expensive sinecures. Qué the University and the colleges, they are so 
many valves to drain off the life-blood of the place. Taking into con. 
sideration the vacations, and the large proportion of nonresident 
fellows, it is not too much to assert that barely one-fourth of the 
entire annual dividend is spent ‘n Oxford, or, worse still, for Oxford. 
There always was a profligate waste of academic’ funds—at least since 
the Middle Ages, an exceptionally honourable era in history—but the 
University Commission proved their utter incompetency to legislate by 
doubling it. Oxford is a very burlesque of a reformed university. 
Thus although there is money in abundance for the gratuitous teaching 
of every student in the place, and that too on a most efficient scale, 
lucid in quality, ample in quantity, yet is each individual student 
mulcted at the rate of from sixteen to twenty pounds per annum for 
tutor’s fees, exclusive of private tuition, which varies from ten to forty 
guineas. Thus, again, although there are funds adequate to provide 
every student gratuitously with necessaries, e.g. rooms, gas, attendance, 
cooking, plate, linen, &c., and with wholesome food at cost price, each one 
of these items has to be paid for at arate which subsidises either the 
governing body or the underlings, who provide as a rule badly enough. 
Thus, again, although there are libraries and library funds, the poo? 
scholar has to purchase books at a heavy cost, for they are either not 
in his college library, or, if there, are inaccessible. Lvery fellow ought 
to be a teacher, At present about one-sixth of the entire number dally 
with instruction in a more or less lazy fashion. The remaining five- 
sixths eat. Vacations occupy nearly half the year, during which - 
student body are forcibly banished from residence, tuition, _— 
shops are shut, and the population becomes demoralised. chai : 
system is so ‘out of course’ that the best men persist in agitating “ 
legislative interference, till parliament grows sick of the sound univer 
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sity. Conservatism might have reformed colleges on the old lines of 
founders and benefactors—but, alas ! Conservatism is deaf and blind. 
She hears not, she sees not, the signs of the times, and is waiting till a 
deluge makes @ clean sweep—possibly even of vested interests. 

‘Honestly if you care to, but—get money.’ Such is the motto of 
the average Oxford lodging keeper. The really good lodgings in this 
city can be numbered on your fingers. Under the fostering influence 
of a special delegacy appointed with unlimited meddling powers, the 
really bad multiply. Rent, considering accommodation offered and 
required, is exorbitant; peculation systematic. A female there is 
doing a thriving. business, who accumulates her little profit in the 
following honourable and wholesome manner. Undergraduates occupy 
all her rooms. De rigueur most of them own dogs. These clean- 
mouthed quadrupeds she contracts to feed at from three to four shillings 
per tail per. week. The staple of diet is of course bones, which the 
dogs scrape with that assiduity for which the canine race is remarkable. 
Then the good soul collects them, and they make excellent soup for 
the unwary lodger at sixpence per basin. Verily this is sharing your 
bone with your dog in most utilitarian fashion ! 

A member of this grasping sisterhood was heard to remark that 
Mr. —— had not treated her respectful. It was asked how? ‘ He 
owes me money,’ was the reply, ‘and yet he did not acknowledge me 
in the street.’ There is a superfluous amount of ‘ capping’ done in 
Oxford all round. Fellows cap their warden, undergraduates their 
fellows, tradespeople every solvent gownsman, scouts gown and well- 
coated town, whilst the uncoated residwwm cap the scouts. The only 
freemen in the place appear to be the bedells, who have no rims to 
their caps ; even they contrive to do obeisance with their pokers. This 
lodging-house keeper would scem, however, to recognise a very realistic 
theory, viz. the subservience of all debtors to all creditors—a principle 
which, if carried to its logical extreme, would considerably alter the 
condition of society. fst 

There was a pitched: battle in Oxford for the School Board between 
Church and Dissent. Church won a triumphant victory; for the 
tatives, Radical out of spite to’a Tory university, are opposed to non- 
conformity inasmuch as it interferes with their habitual apolausticism. 
Great has been the fury of the vanquished party. The successful 
‘andidates have been vilified in the city press, whilst to crown the 
bsurdity the local board have initiated a dead lock by refusing the 
wedful funds. This is good. At last we have a reductio ad absurdwm 
four local government. The local board of this—the most beautiful , 
“ly of the empire—is composed mainly of the most ignorant of petty 

plus a small and unwilling minority of University represen- 

Wives, It ig hardly credible that men of intellectual calibre and 

‘ulted status—such as the Dean of Christ Church and Warden of 

Sew College—should be compelled to endure the ungrammatical inso- 
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lence of small mob-orators elected under the pseudonym Liberal, in 
reality the most stolid of stopgaps. Yet suchis the case. Citizens of 
Oxford there are of the highest rank in respect of intelligence and 
social position. These men, however, who would co-operate with the 
University in the cause of progress, are conspicuous by their absence 
from the council chamber. It is high time for a thorough reform. A 
local board might be constituted composed of academics for the one 
‘ moiety, of superior citizens for the other moiety—no citizen to be 
eligible who did not belong to one of the liberal. professions, or who 
could not show some qualification in respect of degree or diploma. 
Bumbledom when it rears it head to resist the cause of education, to 
defy the acts of the imperial legislature, and to stultify a population, 
becomes intolerable. Oxford exists for the University. It would 
therefore be no more than a sentimental hardship if the disposition 
of the city were in the hands of the University entirely. It would be 
better for all. We should have drainage, paving, roads, gas, police, 
all the details of civic management, confided to the brains of such 
eminent men as Dr. Acland and Professor Rolleston; new houses 
would bear the glance of an inspector; water would be drinkable ; 
epidemics of less certain recurrence. Rates, however, might rise a 
fraction, which circumstance combined with the sentimental hardship 
renders the triumph of common sense not yet possible. By all means 
therefore allow the citizens to elect their palaver-men. Only, as they 
seem incapable of anything better than perverse action, their liberty of 
selection should be abridged. If we must be saddled with obstructives, 
let them at least be educated, and therefore amenable to reason. 

The restoration of St. Frideswide’s ancient cloister proceeds. To the 
thoughtful mind few events connected with external Oxford have been 
invested with deeper interest than the mason’s work at Christ Church. 
Souls there were who grieved over the old Chaplain’s quad, with its 
gray and black gables and rat-tenanted staircases. No one mourned 
for Fell’s building. Worse than tumble-down, it was ugly. Most men 
therefore accept the grand meadow front, with its new avenue, as 4 
decided change for the better. It wants more carving to relieve 
angularity, but that will come in time. The Cathedral has been 
thoroughly cleansed from monumental impurities, and there remains 
little but to restore the nave to its pristine proportions. This would 
entail the sacrifice of a canon’s house. Stalls, however, have been 
suppressed, so that eventually there will be a residence to spare. No 
Regius Professor of Divinity could well decline to move across quat, 
in order to allow of the rebuilding of a fifth of his cathedral. The 
west end carried into Tom quad with, it may be assumed, an harmonious 
perpendicular window, perhaps Fell’s hideous balustrade may be 
replaced by battlements, which should for thorough effect completely 
surround the great hall—the chief glory of ‘the house.’ A cloister rou” 
Tom quad would of course be a marvellous improvement, but it 
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would diminish its size, and that would afford a somewhat equivocal 
architectural triumph to our friends at Cambridge. 

It is a matter of regret that the Chapter have determined to place 
the cathedral organ at the west end. So long as the nave remains 
curtailed this arrangement will not damage the appearance of the 
church, but with a worthy west window it would be a serious blot. 
Musically a grander error could not have been perpetrated. Imagine 
a Handel festival, the audience with their backs to the orchestra, and 
the chorus and solo singers arranged in their centre. Confusion could 
hardly be worse confounded. The rehabilitated east end is too artistic 
in its way to admit of cavil; nevertheless that pretty morceau of 
archeological effect has erased an opportunity in its way unique. 
More than one Continental cathedral has its organ east, covered of 
course by a splendid reredos. Such ought to have been the disposition 
of the modernised church of St. Frideswide. An organ is an essential. 
In either transept it would have been misplaced. There remained the 
choice of east or west. Had it been placed east, the people would have 
faced choir and altar; voices and instrument would have been close 
together, thereby securing strict time ; and the reader could be heard 
easily. Above all, the whole body of sound being condensed at the 
east end would be doubled in quantity, and straining being unnecessary 
its quality would improve. However architects and ecclesiastics 
forget that a cathedral appeals to two senses, and they act on the 
principle that most human beings have eyes but very few have ears. 
Hence the needless sacrifice of the one to the other. At the same time 
it would be ungenerous to deny the Dean and Chapter all praise for a 
landable display of taste and self-sacrificing zeal. On this good work 
they are expending ‘ divisible money,’ i.e. hard cash, which they might 
pocket as their predecessors did for centuries. All criticism therefore 
must be qualified by gratitude for unprecedented liberality. 

One kindly word for our friends the citizens, by way of bonne bouche. 
The Mayor, the aldermen, and councillors, with their officers, and 
many citizens, assembled in solemn conclave. An anxious expression 
was visible on each civic countenance, differing in kind perhaps from 
that displayed at the High Sheriff’s annual wine party in the council 
chamber, when the vintage of the first bottle passes from conjecture to 
certainty—but anxious nevertheless. There was a whisper of oppo- 
sition, but a purer taste in the end prevailed. It was proposed, seconded, 
and carried with unanimity, amid the plaudits of all and the emotion 
of some, that the ‘Dark Blue’ magazine be taken in at the city of 

public reading-room and free library. We may join issue with 
the ‘town ’ on subjects of domestic interest, we may desire a sweeping 
reform of their local representation, but we shall ever be first to confess 
that the hearts of the Oxford citizens are emphatically in the right 
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THE Boat Race turned out as it is to be shrewdly suspected even Oxford 
men must have inwardly anticipated that it would. There is, however, 
a crumb of consolation at the bottom of the cup—but one half penny- 
worth to an intolerable deal of sack, it is true!—and that is that one 
may wear one’s dark blue ribbon now, which during the run of Oxford 
success it was uncomfortable if not impossible to do, so painfully popn- 
lar was the colour among the river-side.mobility. And, one may ask, 
how is it that the enterprising haberdashers have not even yet discovered 
vhe real dark blue, and persist in supplying knots of far lighter shade ? 
There has been some growling at the Universities in the sporting press 
about the arrangements for the race. The ‘sportive’ writers seem to 
think the crews are anxious for publicity, and will not be disabused 
until—as is probable, and possibly desirable—the race is taken to other 
waters. It is not pleasant to see the odds on the Boat Race among the 
betting at the clubs. Of course an Englishman always backs his 
opinion by a bet, and so there is sure to be money laid on the Boat Race 
always, but that is a different thing from the event becoming a regular 
investment for touts and bookmakers. 

The past month has been notable for the opening with much royal 
ceremonial of the Albert Hall, or as profane people style it the South 
Kensington Music Hall, a name that can only be applied on the Kelk— 
no, Lucus & non lucendo principle, because it is not at all fitted for music. 
There is (as might be expected from the shape of the building) so great 
an echo that encores are absolutely needless, for everything 1s heard 
twice over. That may possibly be the reason, however, why the price 
of admission is about double what it should be. By the time these 
lines are in the reader’s hands, the International Exhibition, ‘with which 
is incorporated’ the Albert Hall and the Horticultural Gardens, 
will probably be open. It bids fair to be an interesting display, 
spite of the recent war, which has been a stumbling-block for cont 
nental exhibitors. Report speaks highly of the exhibition of pictures 
and probably with justice, for the selection of the hanging committee 
having been made without an inspection of the painters’ names, 4 gress 
many R.A.s will be conspicuous by their absence, much to the advan- 
tage of the art-display. 
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Before quitting the subject of South Kensington, or Albertopolis as 
+ is now styled, we may note that there is some murmuring about the 
extension of Kensington Gardens to include that portion of Hyde 
Park in which the Albert Memorial stands. The alleged object of the 
encroachment is that the space around the Memorial and the approaches 
to it may be improved and beautified ; but surely it was not absolutely 
necessary for that very proper purpose that Hyde Park should be made 
Kensington Gardens. That which we call a Rotten Row by any 
other name would smell as sweet, and Hyde Park might be pic- 
turesquely laid out without having to take a new title. The Memorial 
jsfastapproaching completion. It is original in design if nothing else ; 
and time and smoke will in all probability lessen its present resem- 
blance to a Twelfth-cake ornament. By the way, there seems to be one 
oversight in the design. The Prince Consort is either represented or 

bolised in all his various capacities except one. The artist evidently 
forgot that His Royal Highness was a Field Marshal during the 
Crimean War. 

The Licensing Bill of the Home Secretary has spread consternation 
among the Licensed Victuallers. The collective body of ‘ Bung’ is 
working, like its own beer under the influence of cocculus indicus and 
other ‘improvements.’ The measure seems too decidedly inspired by 
the teetotallers, who are the most intemperate people in the world in 
everything but fermented liquors. If the good sense of the House 
modifies the Bill it may become a real national benefit. It is absurd to 
try and enforce sobriety by Act of Parliament, but there can be no need 
fora gin palace at every street corner—or at any rate, if there be a 
need, there should be a prohibition of the sale at such places of the 
deleterious adulterations which they call ‘ choice wines and spirits.’ 

The theatres are all in the first blush of their Easter pieces. The 
Adelphi gives us a cleverly adapted drama, ‘The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame.’ Unluckily even Mr. Halliday’s power of adaptation is limited, 
and he cannot make a dwarf of stalwart Mr. King, who would probably 
object to our making the trite suggestion that ‘a judicious use of the 
pruning knife,’ &c. At the Queen’s Mr. Taylor’s long-expected ‘ Joan 
of Arc’ turns out to be a very sensational spectacle, at the end of 
which he out-Boucicaults Boucicault by tying a live actress to the 
stake and setting fire to the faggots. If there were any hitch in the 
descent of the curtain the consequences to Mrs. Rousby might be 
serious. On the first night, according to all the papers, this effect was 
hissed; but Punch (to which it is stated that Mr. Taylor contributes) 
says, firstly, that the public did not hiss, and, secondly, that if it did 
the hiss was drowned in applause,. which is very likely, for what is the 
we of box-keepers if they can’t applaud? Besides it is not everybody 
who dares signify loudly his disapproval at a theatre—as Mr. Leopold 
lewis should have known, who was locked up for calling out ‘ speak 
"P at this very theatre. The piece is most magnificently mounted, 
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but it is melancholy to think that in spite of Ritualism and the 
prosecution of Mr. Purchas the dresses of the various clerics in the 
drama show a lamentable ignorance of ‘ vestments.’ At the Gaiety 
we have an operetta from the German, with Mr. Santley singing and 
acting in it; he is one of the few singers who can act. At the 
Princess’s Kean’s ‘ Faust and Marguerite’ is revived, with Phelps as 
Méphistopheles. At the Court Theatre Mr. Gilbert gives a second 
essay, and a successful one, in the way of fairy comedy, of which he 
may be said to be the inventor. At the Strand an old burlesque is 
revived, which we have not seen ; nor have we seen ‘ Up in the World,’ 
but we have read Thackeray’s ‘Cox’s Diary.’ London at present is 
fortunate in having two French companies performing, one at the 
Charing Cross, the other, that of M. Félix, at the Lyceum. 

During the brief ‘ silly season’ which sets in, very strongly for its 
size, during the Easter holidays of our over-worked legislators, the 
papers have allowed the. old grievance of the theatrical harpy to crop 
up, and this time it has been ingeniously utilised as an advertisement 
by enterprising managers. There can be no doubt that visitors to the 
theatres are terribly worried by the varieties of the indigenous harpy 
(Harpyia Theatralis) which infest the lobby and entrances : there is the 
hat-and-coat-collecting harpy, there is the programme harpy, and we 
have even met with the sixpenny-footstool harpy at a theatre, where 
the stalls appear to be made specially high in the interests of this par- 
ticular bird of prey ; and there are feminine harpies which attack one’s 
wife and daughters when one takes them to the play. Now John Bull 
is a generous fellow as a rule, and the system of ‘tips’ is a national 
institution. Nobody grudges a sixpence for attention and civility; but 
when what would be freely given as a dowcewr is demanded as a right, 
and by so many claimants, there is sure to be a resistance, and accord- 
ingly ‘no fees ’ are advertised at several theatres for the glorification of 
managers. And the managers are to blame entirely ; they took advan- 
tage of the public’s generosity to boxkeepers, of which they had no 
right to take cognisance, and have positively let it! Naturally the 
harpies who farmed the fees exercised what they considered their right 
with some severity, as the publicans (no offence to the Licensed 
Victuallers) exercised theirs ‘down in Judee.’ We remember a most 
amusing instance of harpy smartness. Some years ago a young French 
actress created some excitement, and a gentleman who admired her 
talent and exerted himself to get her press notices, had many orders to 
dispose of, and gave one to a friend, who used it and taking his place 
slipt a sixpence into the hand of the attendant harpy. The harpy 
looked at the coin, and turning to the donor said : ‘ Yours is one of 
Mr. ’s orders. He wouldn’t like to know that one of his orders 
gave less than shilling!’ This brings us to the latest reform arising 
from the harpy agitation. ‘Paper’ is abolished at more than n° 
theatre, with an alarming flourish of trumpets. People who pay 
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assured in advertisements that they may rest satisfied that those who 
sit beside them have also paid ; as if one cared a dump whether they 
pay or not, provided they don’t talk while the piece is going on. The 
system of orders has unquestionably been carried to an injurious extent. 
Their lavish distribution has given people a taste for going to a theatre 
without paying, and consequently a habit of staying away until they 
can get an order. The taste is easily created, and is not easily stamped 
out. Besides this there have been cases in which managers of rival 
theatres have sent touts with paper to distribute at the doors of, or in 
the bars adjacent to the house of some manager they wanted to spite, 
and so diverted his paying public and converted it into a ‘ paper’ 
public for themselves. But in spite of all this there is something to be 
said for orders; the benefit is not all on oneside. A full house is the 
best advertisement for the manager, and—still more important—it. is 
the best and indeed only encouragement for the actor. The actor is a 
creature as sensitive as an aneroid barometer, and to empty benches 
he will not and cannot act. ‘No orders’ is a good cry to go to the 
country with for a time, but it will disappear soon, or the place of 
‘paper’ will be filled by an extension of a system already in vogue at 
some theatres, whereby admissions are sold to benefit and other 
societies, at ‘a large reduction on taking a quantity.’ 

The respectable class of London papers is for once very decidedly in 
the wrong. It has been heaping invective and satire upon the heads 
of that inspired cobbler, Mr. Odger, and his friends the London 
Republicans, whereas no praise is too strong, no commendation is too 
high for the deserts of that energetic if idiotic faction. The Odgerites 
if they had been hired by the friends of order and the Crown could not 
have done more than they have to bring Republicanism into disrepute 
and to cover their cause with ridicule. At a time when the Reds of 
Paris are committing every outrage and every folly which could be 
expected of the offscourings of a nation of ‘apes and tigers,’ the 
Republicans of London instead of trying to divert attention from the 
damaging spectacle get up demonstrations which identify their native 
tomfoolery with the disgraces of foreign madmen. Blatant bootmakers 
and communistic cobblers, the tailors of Tooley Street, and the crapu- 
lous rabble of Clerkenwell have utterly disgusted the few respectable 
and intelligent people who were bitten with Republican sympathies, 
and by so doing have done such excellent service to the cause of order 
that we really are inclined to hope that they will not carry their farce 
any further, but will refrain from trying any actual outbreak with red 

and barricades, much as the consequent ‘whiff of grapeshot’ 


ould benefit our social atmosphere. We should really miss our Odgtr 
and his buffoons, | 


Tom Hoop. 
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Tue Master of Balliol has now produced his magnum opus of an English 
edition of ‘ Plato.’ The work has long been expected with eager atten. 
tion. Mr. Jowett has had the reputation of being the cleverest 
undergraduate, the most painstaking tutor, and the most accomplished 
lecturer at Oxford ; in this way he has gathered round him a band of 
disciples after a fashion not unsimilar to that of the son of Sophroniscus 
of yore, and he is one of those few dons whose fame has travelled far and 
wide beyond the limits of his University. It is understood that Mr. 
Jowett is going to give scholars a critical edition of some portions of 
the text of ‘ Plato,’ and also a volume of learned essays; but in the 
meantime this is the work which has been so freely handed about among 
Oxford men, on which the chief attention of readers will always be fixed, 
and on which the professor will always rest as his main contribution to 
English scholarship and literature. Mr. Jowett’s work will go far to 
make Oxford men Platonists instead of Aristotelians, and perhaps to 
popularise Plato for the general reader, and bring round the time when 
Ascham found Lady Jane Grey, as he might have found other young 
ladies, reading the immortal ‘ Phedo.’ Cicero said that Plato spoke 
the language which Jupiter would speak if Jupiter spoke Greek, and 
we may at least say that Mr. Jowett writes the English which Plato 
would write were Plato an Englishman. Mr. Jowett has long been a 
force in the formation of contemporary opinion. He and Dean Stanley 
were originally much associated in certain studies, but the Dean gave 
immense attention to pictorial and geographical details, while Mr. Jowett 
vilipended such accessories and ‘went in’ for pure thought. There 
is another element of interest belonging to the work hardly inferior te 
the intrinsic merits of the version. The Master of Balliol knows well 
how some of the Platonic speculations are directly or indirectly related 
to some of the greatest questions of the day, and what an advantage 
it is to discuss them on abstract ground, and under the @g's of 
Platonism. 


| The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English with Analyses and Introduc- 


tions. By B. Jowerr, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor of Greek 1 


the University of Oxford. In four Volumes. Oxford: At the University Press. 
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We first take up this very interesting portion of our subject, namely, 
the relation of Mr. Jowett’s opinions to subjects of modern discussion, 
Dr. Arnold used to say that there was no real difference between 
ancient history and modern history, much of the ancjent history being 
to our day more truly modern than most of the so-called modern 
history. What is true of history is still more true of speculation. After 
all, there is of course an immense difference both in action and specula- 
tion’ since the epoch of Christianity, but at the same time it may be 
accepted as true that there are facts and opinions in the ancient world 
most closely connected with the thoughts and opinions of our own 
age. The Master of Balliol, who has always held very distinct 
opinions of his own and has not been slow to inculcate them, fully 
maintains the daringness and outspokenness of his mighty master, 
Plato. Hedoes not shrink from a faithful translation of the ‘Symposium,’ 
nor, as his custom is, from ‘a free handling’ of all Platonic sybjects. 
It would be too much to say that he endorses the paradoxes of Plato, 
although he reminds us that the paradoxes of one age become the 
platitudes of another. He states Plato’s communistic principle in a 
way that is a decided step towards it. ‘Is the distribution of wealth 
which is customary in civilised countries the most favourable that can 
be conceived for the education and development of the mass of man- 
kind? Can “the spectator of all time and all existence’ be quite con- 
vinced that one or two thousand years hence great changes will not 
have taken place in the rights of property, or even that the very notion 
of property, beyond what is necessary for personal maintenance, may 
not have disappeared?’ He goes on to argue that such a radical 
change in the course of centuries would not imply a greater rate of 
progress than has actually existed during the last fifty or sixty years. 
‘There may come a time when the saying “Have I not a right to do 
what I will with my own” may appear to be a marvellous relic of 
individualism.’ We should not be surprised that in time Mr. Jowett’s 
opinions will be quoted with great applause by the advocates of an 
agrarian law anda redivision of property. The richest man in London 
has been heard to say that he expects to see the time when he will 
have to live upon eighteen pence a day and earn it. When sucha 
writer as Mr. Hallam has been found gravely to assert that the revenues 
of the monasteries could not be better disposed of, than find their way 
into the pockets of such men as the Russells, it is perhaps as well that 
* diametrically opposite opinion should find an exponent in Mr. Jowett. 
At the same time we think that his doctrines would be very acceptable 
to the present Communists of Belleville and Montmartre. 

On the subject of the equality of the sexes, Mr. Jowett seems per- 

in accord with the advanced opinions of Mr. Mill and the most 

~~ usiastic of Mr, Mill’s disciples. It is not wonderful to find the 
oe of such opinions in our own days, but Mr. Jowett truly says 
it is a wonderful proof of philosophic insight that Plato should 
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have said such things in his day. Mr. Jowett appears to go so far a; 
to think that there may have been a time when there was a difference 
of physical strength between men and women. Mr. Darwin has hardly 
ever made the assertion so plainly. Mr. Jowett strongly leans to the 
opinion of Mr. Darwin’s ‘ Descent of Man,’ when he says (i. 650) - 
‘There is the fallacy of exaggerating the interval which separates the 
cries of animals and the speech of man, the instinct of animals and the 
reason of man.’ Here is Mr. Jowett’s view of woman’s title to her 
rights : ‘Women have always been taught, not exactly that they are 
slaves, but that they are in an inferior position, which is also supposed 
to have compensating advantages; and to this position they have con. 
formed. Add to this that the physical form may easily change in the 
course of generations through the mode of life ; and the weakness or 
delicacy which was once a matter of opinion may pass into a physical 
fact. The difference between the two sexes varies greatly in different 
countries and ranks of society, and at different ages in the same indi- 
vidual. And Plato may have been right in denying that there was any 
ultimate difference in the sexes other than that which exists in animals, 
because all other differences may be conceived to disappear in other 
states of society or under different circumstances of life and training.’ 
Mr. Jowett starts back with horror at the Platonic ideal of the 
community of wives. But he thinks that Plato deserves infinite credit 
for grappling with a problem that ‘Christianity or any other form 
of religion or society has hitherto not been able to cope with.’ It 
might be argued, however, on the other side, that Christianity has at 
least attempted to grapple with the problem in a practical manner. 
He truly says: ‘ No one can have observed the first rising flood of the 
passions in youth, the difficulty of regulating them, and the effects on 
the whole mind and nature which follow from them, the stimulus 
which the mere imagination gives to them, without feeling that there 
is something unsatisfactory in our method of treating them. That 
the most important influence on human life should be wholly left to 
chance or shrouded in mystery, and instead of being disciplined or 
understood should be required to conform only to an external standard 
of propriety, cannot be regarded by the philosopher as a safe or satis- 
factory condition of human beings.’ Again, he points out the relation 
of the argument of the ‘ Phxedo’ to modern thought : ‘ And while we may 
fairly translate the dialectical into the language of Hegel, and the 
religious and mythological into the language of Dante or Bunyan, the 
ethical speaks to us still in the same voice, reaching across the ages. 
In his introduction to the ‘ Cratylus,’ he goes into the question, ‘ What 
is the result of recent speculations about the origin and nature of 
language?’ He considers that the ‘ Cratylus’ contains deeper traths 
about language than any other ancient writing.’ He tells us, with 
touch of Darwinism, that philosophy has made us aware of the power 
of natural selection or persistency of the stronger. He considers thst 
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the greatest light is thrown upon language by analogy, and there are 
‘n this discussion some remarkable examples of philosophical elo- 


san again, the question arises, full of interest, as to how far we may 
sonnect these speculations of Plato with the physical science of our own 
age. In the speculative genius we have not advanced beyond the genius 
of Plato, but there never was an age like our own so marked by the rich 
fruitage of the Baconian philosophy, so marked by the richness of the 
human mind over material nature. Whether we are equally thoughtful 
or happy or contented is altogether a different enquiry. Bacon liked 
the earlier philosophers better than the later systems whose literature 
has come down to us, because he thought that they were more con- 
cerned with the investigation of the facts of nature. Mr. Jowett 
advances a distinct claim, however, in favour of Plato, and his remarks 
on the subject of course centre around the wonderful ‘Timeeus,’ which has 
so incessantly taxed the ingenuity of commentators. Whatever is true 
of the human mind generally, in its unscientific credulous state, is 
especially true of the bright childhood of the old Athenian days. That 
mind was full of mythological stories, of which it felt impatient ; of 
poetry which it loved and yet hated for its antagonism to dawning 
reasoning and morality, of large generalisations from scanty facts ; easily 
imposed on by fallacies, easily misled by analogy, almost barren of ex- 
perience, yet abounding with original thoughts fertile of future results. 
The Greek philosopher found the greatest difficulty in separating the acci- 
dental from the essential, the illustration from the argument. Professor 
Jowett speaks of ‘the twilight character of his knowledge,’ and that 
he might be compared to a builder engaged in some great design, who 
was obliged to dig with his hands because he was unprovided with the 
commonest tools. And Plato, who is all grace and beauty in his intro- 
duction to the dialogue, when he comes to the discussion of the facts 
of nature, is halting in his conclusions and unequal in the use of terms. 
Yet it may be truly said that Plato helped to prepare the way for 
exact knowledge, contributed to the general ideas of physics, and 
stimulated the mind to enquiry. He has not science, but he has the 
idea of science. He does not classify, but he has the idea of classifica- 
tion. He has, therefore, made some progress on the true tracks of 
avestigation. In some of his notions we hear the latest word of 
physical or metaphysical philosophy. There is something truly human 
and religious in Plato’s acknowledgment of the feebleness and limita- 
tion of man’s powers, and his view of the marks of design in creation. 
Plato believed in the doctrine of the rotation or immobility 

7 earth is a question that has been much discussed, on which 
“t. Grote has written, and which really hinges very much on the 
Me J question, how we are to translate that single word iA\opévn. 
-“Owett says, ‘The latest word of modern philosophy is continuity 
= development, but to Plato this is the beginning and founda. 
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tion of science.’ He owns among true and new conceptions of science 
the doctrine of equipoise. He holds, too, that Plato actually touched 
two great discoveries of modern times: the law of gravitation and the 
circulation of the blood. On the other hand, there are many points on 
which Plato reasons with absolute childishness. Thus he reasons on 
physiological matter without the slightest knowledge of anatomy 
There was a celebrated physician who said that he would not have 
married the ugly witch Anatomy save for her priceless dower physiology, 
Plato seized the dowry without the encumbrance. In the same way 
many people would seize the more literary aspect of Plato’s writings 
without working through those comparatively arid spaces of dialectic, 
often so simply puzzling and unsatisfying, which make up the larger 
body of the ‘ Dialogues.’ These chiefly belong to his later style, to the 
less familiar dialogues when abstract philosophy is in complete 
ascendency. Plato’s position becomes infinitely exalted when we pass 
from physical to metaphysical subjects. The great metaphysical cruz, 
the difference between phenomena and onta, remains a difficulty for 
us as well as for the Greeks of the fourth century before Christ, and 
is the stumbling-block of Kant’s ‘Critic,’ and of the Hamiltonian 
adaptation of Kant, as well as of the Platonic ideas. 

There has been a great deal of nonsense talked at times about 
Platonic affection. Mr. Jowett thus translates some very practical 
legislation of Plato on married life. We do not know whether 
Sir Walter Scott was much up in Plato, but he has a passage 
somewhere exceedingly like the following: ‘ Let there be one word 
concerning all marriages—Every man shall follow, not after the 
marriage which is most pleasing to himself, but of that which is 
most beneficial to the state. For somehow everyone is by nature 
prone to that which is likest to himself, and in this way the whole city 
becomes unequal in property and in disposition ; and hence arise in 
most states results which we least desire to happen. Now to add to 
the law an express provision, not only that the rich man should not 
marry into the rich family, nor the powerful into the family of the 
powerful, but that the slower natures shall be compelled to enter 
into marriage with the quicker, and the quicker with the slower, may 
awaken anger as well as laughter in the minds of many ; for there !s 4 
difficulty in perceiving that the city ought to be well mingled like 
a cup, in which the raging draught overflows and spills, but when 
chastened by another god not drunk with wine receives 4 fate 
admixture and becomes an excellent and temperate drink. Yet a 
one is able to see this in marriage. Wherefore also the law art 
leave such matters, and try to charm the spirits of men, and t oer 1 
them that they should deem the equality of their children’s disposi" 
of more importance than equality in excessive fortune when they oa 
and him who is too desirous of forming a rich marriage they 0 
endeavour to turn aside by reproaches, not however by any comP 
















































of written law. Let this, then, be our exhortati , 
not forgetting what was said before—that aa idane _— marriages, 
tality—and leave: bebind him posterity who shal ching to immor- 
gods in his place.” | y who shall be servants of the 
We wonder if such considerations as th 
fa} mind of Lord Penzance. They gi ese ever occur to the power- 
’ y give perhaps the only kind of 
consolation of which many kinds of marriages ar only kind o 
We have thus far discussed how Mr : aes na 
dcalt with the thoughts of Plato. —. : eae a reproduced and 
with that fundamental question, almost inddiuble a r, a to be dealt 
Plato gives us his own thoughts, or reproduces the th scholars, how far 
It might almost be fair to speak of the teaching of S oughts of Socrates. 
‘watershed’ from which all subsequent pr neem as the great 
flowed. In those fresh days of literature PI nie speculation have 
criticism, and was not anxious to secure his titl ato had little fear of 
Our theory is that the facts given respectin a to originality of ideas. 
that in the earlier dialogues the treatment if ocrates are really true ; 
of thought, in some cases to a pretty full pecs from Socratic germs 
philosophy in others ; that gradually Plato d we area bestia teats 
tock malliod , rops the Socratic machiner 
more peculiarly his own. Fortunatel 7 
testimony besides that of Plato respecting S Se a eee 
Plato gives has to be compared ake the ait eve: AERC A ag ts 00 
Socrates, and we so obtain a ste account Xenophon gives of 
shout distatbed by th ' reoscopic view, although we are 
ess ny the reflection that Plato may have hei " 
po t for the exigencies of his art, and X y have heightened the 
Silent die Tack ef tmncinets enophon have fallen bel 
a of imagination. In the‘ Meno’ elow 
inkling of the true Socratic biography. M eno ’ we begin to getan 
tion of Socrates has the effect of 4 = reales 2 that the conversa- 
Anytus comes u rpedo’s shock upon him. Then 
pon the stage, a narrow-mind 
thoroughly hating i es -minded, old-fashioned man 
the g innovation and all new opini : 
heart or mind to . pinions, without having 
oe teat enquire what they may have of - 
or truth, Anytus goes off in a huff, with the si of earnestness 
Socrates, I think , with the significant remark 
will tak ‘ you are too ready to speak evil of , 4 
ake my advice I would recommend men; and if you 
there is no city in which it i you to be careful. Perhaps 
good, wo Vee it is not easier to do men h 
‘0 and this is certainly the case at Ath arena es 
Meno,’ says Socrates, ‘ . ens, as I believe you know.’ 
ha s, ‘I think that Anytus is i ; 
ve an adumbration of th yous is in'a rage.” “Here we 
Socrates, of the future charge which A 
In the next di 8 1C nytus brings against 
awaiting his next dialogue, the ‘ Euthyphro,’ Socrates i ri 
ea charge for impiety i ’ i. 18 actually 
This dialogue really £ piety in the court of the King Arch 
hesinonds y torms part of the defence of Socrate d _ 
sniahokt i on with the succeeding dialo 8, — has a 
t with Socrates, in so far : he eed Euthyphro is in the 
court, but with a difference, fo oe he also is in the King Archon’s 
ee 
ieidinateniees hed prosecuting his own father, who, under 
caused the death of a guilty man. As 
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Socrates is going to be indicted for impiety, he would willingly know 
what piety and impiety may happen to be. Euthyphro promptly 
replies, ‘ Piety is doing as I do, prosecuting your father (if he jg 
guilty) on a charge of murder.’ Socrates tells him that he wants 
definition and not an instance, and those acquainted with the Socratic 
method will easily understand how Euthyphro is routed out of all his 
definitions. Mr. Jowett thus summarises matters: ‘Socrates, weary 
of the subterfuges and evasions of Euthyphro, remains unshaken 
in the conviction that he must know the nature of piety, or he would 
never have prosecuted his old father. He is still hoping that he will 
eondescend to instruct him. But Euthyphro is in a hurry and cannot 
stay. And Socrates’ last hope of knowing the nature of piety before 
he is prosecuted for impiety has disappeared. The ‘Euthyphro’ js 
manifestly designed to contrast the real nature of piety and impiety 
with the popular conceptions of them. Then we come to the famous 
‘ Apology’ which Professor Jowett regards as ‘ideal,’ but thinks that 
‘some of the topics may have been actually used by Socrates ; and the 
recollection of his very words may have rung in the ears of his 
disciple.’ We think Mr. Jowett carries his tendency to ‘ idealise’ 
Socrates rather too far. The present version has remarkable merits ; 
much of it reads like prose-poetry of the highest order. These are the 
passages of Platonic eloquence with which the ordinary scholar, and 
indeed the general public, are most familiar ; and Professor Jowett has 
manifestly elaborated his version with the greatest care. Then follows 
the brief exquisite dialogue of the ‘Crito.’ Mr. Jowett does not 
determine whether Crito ever really made this proposal of escape or has 
artistically invented the incident. The ‘Laws,’ or ‘Personalities,’ exhort 
Socrates that, having observed them all his life, he should not now violate 
them; let him think of justice first, and of life and children afterwards. 
Listen to us and not to Crito. ‘ This is the voice which I seem to hear 
murmuring in my ears, like the sound of the flute in the ears of 
the mystics.’ 

We here quote part of the admirable version of the immortal ‘Apology’ 
before and after the sentence. Higher utterances the ancient world 
never attained to: 

‘Men of Athens, do not interrupt, but hear me ; there was an agree- 
ment between us that you should hear me out. And I think that what 
I am going to say will do you good; for I have some things more to 
say, at which you may be inclined to cry out; but I beg that you will 
not do this. I would have you know, that if you kill such an one as! 
am, you will injure yourselves more than you will injure me. Meletus 
and Anytus will not injure me: they cannot ; for it is not in the nature 
of things that a bad man should injure a better than himself. | do not 
deny that he may, perhaps, kill him, or drive him into exile, or deprive 
him of civil rights; and he may imagine that he is doing him a gre" 
injury ; but in that I do not agree with him, for the evil of dowg * 
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Anytus is doing—of unjustly taking away another man’s life—is 
greater far. And now, Athenians, I am not going to argue for my own 
sake, as you may think, but for your’s, that you may not sin against 
the god, or lightly reject his boon by condemning me. For if you 
ill me you will not easily find another like me, who, if I may use such 
a ludicrous figure of speech, am a sort of gadfly, given to the State by 
the god; and the State is like a great and noble steed who is tardy 
‘n his motions, owing to his very size, and requires to be stirred into 
life. Iam that gadfly which God has given the State, and all day 
long and in all places am always fastening upon you, arousing and 
persuading and reproaching you. And as you will not easily find 
another like me, I would advise you to spare me. I dare say that you 
may feel irritated at being suddenly awakened when you are caught 
napping; and you may think that if you were to strike me dead as 
Anytus advises, which you easily might, then you would sleep on 
for the remainder of your lives, unless God in his care of you gives you 
another gadfly. And that I am given to you by God is proved by this ; 
—that if I had been like other men, I should not have neglected all my 
own concerns or patiently seen the neglect of them during all these 
years, and have been doing yours, coming to you individually like a 
father or elder brother exhorting you to regard virtue; this, I say, 
would not be like human nature. And had I gained anything, or 
if my exhortations had been paid, there would have been some 
sense in that ; but now, as you will perceive, not even the impudence 
of my accusers dares to say that I have ever exacted or sought 
pay of anyone ; they have no witness of that. And I have a witness 
of the truth of what [ say. My poverty isa sufficient witness. .. . 
‘Let us reflect in another way, and we shall see that there is great 
reason to hope that death is a good, for one of two things—either 
death is a state of nothingness and utter unconsciousness, or, as men 
say, there is a change and migration of the soul from this world to 
another. Now, if you suppose that there is no consciousness, but a 
sleep like the sleep of him who is undisturbed even by the sight of 
dreams, death will be an unspeakable gain ; for if a person were to select 
the night in which his sleep was undisturbed even by dreams, and 
were to compare with this the other days and nights of his, and then 
were to tell us how many days and nights he had passed in the course 
of his life better and more pleasantly than this one, I think that’ any 
man—TI will not say a private man, but even the great king—will not 
find many such days or nights, when compared with the others. Now, 
if death is like this, I say that to die is gain: for eternity is then only 
* single night. But if death is the journey to another place, and 
48 men say, all the dead are, what good, O my friends and 
Judges, can be greater than this? IJfindeed, when the pilgrim arrives in 
the world below, he is delivered from the professors of justice in this 
and finds the true judges who are said to give judgment there, 
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Minos and Rhadamanthus and A®acus and Triptolemus, and othe, 
sons of God who were righteous in their own life, that pilgrimage will 
be worth making. What would not a man give if he might conyens 
with Orpheus and Musseus and Hesiod and Homer? N ay, if this 
be true, let me die again and again. I, too, shall have a wonderfy) . 
interest in a place where I can converse with Palamedes, and Ajax 
the son of Telamon, and other heroes of old, who have sufferej 
death through an unjust judgment: and there will be no smaj 
pleasure, as I think, in comparing my own sufferings with theirs 
Above all, I shall be able to continue my search into true and false 
knowledge ; as in this world, so also in that; I shall find ont who js; 
wise, and who pretends to be wise, and is not. What would not q 
man give, O judges, to be able to examine the leader of the great 
Trojan expedition, or Odysseus or Sisyphus, or numberless others, men 
and women too! What infinite delight would there be in conversing 
with them and asking them questions! For in that world they do not 
put a man to death for this: certainly not. For besides being happier 
in that world than in this, they will be immortal, if what is said is 


true. 

‘Wherefore, O judges, be of good cheer about death, and know this 
of a truth—that no evil can happen to a good man, either in life or 
after death. He and his are not neglected by the gods; nor has my 
own approaching end happened by mere chance. But I see clearly 
that to die and ‘be released was better for me; and therefore the oracle 
gave no sign. For which reason, also, I am not angry with my accusers 
or my condemners ; they have done me no harm, although neither of 
them meant to do me any good; and for this I may gently blame 
them. 

‘Still I have a favour to ask of them. When my sons are grown up, 
I would ask you, O my friends, to punish them: and I would have you 
trouble them, as I have troubled you, if they seem to care about riches, 
or anything more than about virtue; or if they pretend to be some- 
thing when they are really nothing—then reprove them, as I have 
reproved you, for not caring about that for which they ought to care, 
and thinking that they are something when they are really nothing. 
And if you do this I and my sons will have received justice at you" 
hands. | 

‘The hour of departure has arrived, and we go our ways—! to die, 
and you to live. Which is better God only knows. ’ 

Another cluster of dialogues is concerned with the Sophists, on whie h 
we have some of the more controversial writing of the work. The 
Sophists, who have been pretty generally condemned by all writers on 
philosophy since the time of Aristotle, have had their cause brilliantly 
repleaded by Mr. Grote, and all academic generations (since the issue 
of the eighth volume) have generally voted in his favour. Mr. Jowe" 
prefers following Sir Alexander Grant, Mr. Cope, Professor Zeller, a4 
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other writers. In his Introduction to the ‘ Sophistes’ Mr. Jowett splits 
a friendly lance in amicable suit with Mr. Grote, and elsewhere he very 
summarily decides against the authenticity of the Letters of Plato, in 
which we expect that he will have the suffrage of most scholars except, 
to some extent, those of the Master of Trinity. He says: ‘The great 
enemy of Plato is the world, not exactly in the theological sense, yet 
‘n one not wholly different—the world as the hater of truth and lover 
of appearance, occupied in the pursuit of gain and pleasure rather than 
of knowledge, banded together against the few good and wise men, 
and devoid of true education. The creature has many heads: rhetori- 
cians, lawyers, statesmen, poets, Sophists. But the Sophist is the 
Proteus who takes the likeness of all of them; all other deceivers have 
a piece of him in them. And sometimes he is represented as the 
corrupter of the world ; and sometimes the world as the more dangerous 
corrupter of the two.’ It is on the everlasting distirfction between 
right and wrong that Plato bases his inflexible opposition to the 
Sophists. We have noticed Mr. Jowett’s addiction to theological terms, 
not in the sense of endorsing or applying them, but because he thinks 
they may be adapted to his version. The oddest instance of this is 
when he uses the term D. V. Plato’s condemnation of the Sophists 
does not preclude his opinion of them, that many were good and 
honourable men. He holds that the world is the greatest Sophist of all, 
the Great Beast which has to be soothed and flattered. He says that 
he who speaks truth to a multitude must expect the fate of Socrates. 
Plato attacks the demos as fiercely as did Aristophanes. He says that 
the Athenians were animals, and that Pericles had had the charge of 
them. He has no personal feeling against the Sophists. We see this 
in the dialogues called by the names of eminent Sophists, the ‘ Gorgias’ 
and‘ Protagoras.’ Gorgias is rather boastful and vain, but Plato repre- 
sents him as generous and describes him generously, and indeed says that 
he was one of Socrates’ sort, ready to be refuted as well as to refute. 
In the ‘ Protagoras’ he is a little satirical on the great Sophist and his 
host Callias, the ‘man who had spent more upon the Sophists than all 
the rest of the world.’ Plato represents Protagoras mildly and fairly, 
and we may believe historically. Indeed it is not in the ‘ Protagoras,’ 
but in the ‘Thesetetus,’ we find the mischievous tenets of Protagoras 
drawn ont. This fairness of Plato is itself a witness of great moment 
that his denunciation of die Sophistik is based on substantial justice. 
The Dialogues of Plato, despite the ingenious efforts of critics and 
commentators, are not susceptible of being welded into a philosophical 
scheme, and Professor Jowett has acted wisely in considering each 
"Pon its merits. Still there is one dialogue which may be considered 
‘s the central one of the Platonic writings, the longest but one and the 
best ofall, the ‘Republic.’ A large proportion of Oxford men, like the 
Present writer, have had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Jowett lecture 
onthe * Republic,’ and they will seek at once in these pages for their 
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favourite dialogue. In Mr. Jowett’s analysis, there is an interestip 
digression, written with rare literary skill, on the subject of Philosophi. 
cal Romance. There have been many attempts made to familiarise 
the public with the Platonic dialogues, especially with that central] gem, 
the ‘Republic.’ For look at the facts. Within our own recollection 
how many translators and interpreters of Plato have arisen. There were 
the eloquent lectures of the lamented Archer Butler, edited in such 
scholarly fashion by the present Master of Trinity. Then we used to 
think that Davies and Vaughan—two of the best known clergy of the 
present day—had reached the ne plus ultra of correct and spirited 
translation. Then Dr. Whewell, the late Master of Trinity, cut and 
carved the dialogues into what he thought pleasant literature for 
English readers, until Plato resembled his own marine deity, so over. 
grown with shells and seaweeds as to be unrecognisable. Lastly, there 
was Mr. Grote’s massive work some half dozen years ago as a pendant 
to his history and an introduction to his Aristotle. Mr. Grote’s 
Aristotle, when it appears, will be a wonderful work. He is a thorough 
Aristotelian, but, being an Aristotelian, in the nature of things he 
cannot be a Platonist. A Utilitarian like Mr. Grote cannot fully un- 
derstand Plato. We perceive that on various subjects Mr. Jowett 
avowedly enters the lists against Mr. Grote, although he gracefully 
says, ‘I “am not going to lay hands on my Father Parmenides” 
(Soph. 241 D), who will, I hope, forgive me for differing from him on 
these points.” And then we have a tribute to Mr. Grote’s ‘noble and 
gentle character,’ and the great services which he has rendered to 
Greek literature. We believe there can be little doubt that Mr. 
Jowett’s version of the ‘ Republic,’ with his kindred boldness of specula- 
tion will be better than Mr. Grote’s or any other, though for the best 
explication of the theory of the Ideas students will probably still 
refer to the well known article in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ And 
most readers of the ‘ Republic’ will want to know how their favourite 
passages have been translated—such as the puzzling list of numbers, 
or the description of music, or the cave scene, or the vision of Er 
which concludes the work with such solemnising images. And the 
scenery and the accessories of the dialogue, the courtesy and play- 
fulness, the wit and description, and above all the irony—are they 
all properly rendered from the superb original? We will venture © 
say that they will not be disappointed. And first, as a musical overture, 
take the description of the Dorian and Phrygian harmonies: 
‘Of the harmonies I know nothing, but I want to have one warlike, 
which will sound the word or note which a brave man utters the 
hour of danger and stern resolve, or when his cause is failing and he 3s 
going to wounds or death or is overtaken by some other evil, = 
every such crisis meets fortune with calmness and endurance; 
another which may be used by him in times of peace and freedom : 
action when there is no pressure of necessity—expressive of entre’) 
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and advice ; and which represents him when he has accomplished his 
aim, not carried away by success, but acting moderately and wisely, 
and acquiescing in the event. These two harmonies I ask you to 
leave ; the strain of necessity and the strain of freedom, the strain of 
the unfortunate and the strain of the fortunate, the strain of courage 
and the strain of temperance ; these, I say, leave.’ 

This is a specimen of Mr. Jowett’s translation. The passage might 
be compared with Wordsworth’s ‘ Happy Warrior.’ Here is an example 
of his power of paraphrase. We give the famous cave scene : 

‘ After this I took up my parable, and said: I imagine human beings 
living in a sort of underground den which has a mouth wide open 
towards the light, and behind them a breastwork such as marionette 
players might use for a screen; and there is a way beyond the breast- 
work along which passengers are moving, holding in their hands 
various works of art, and among them images of men and animals, 
wood and stone, and some of the passers are talking and others silent. 
“ A strange parable,’”’ he said, “and strange captives.” They are our- 
selves, I replied ; and they see nothing butjthe shadows which the fire 
throws on the wall of the cave; to these they give names, and if we 
add an echo which returns from the wall, the voices of the passengers 
will seem to proceed from the shadows. Suppose now that you sud- 
denly turn them round and make them look, with pain and grief to 
themselves, at the real images; will they believe them to be real ? 
Will not their eyes be dazzled; and will they not try to get away from 
the fire to something which they are able to behold without blinking ? 
And suppose further, that they are dragged up a steep and rugged 
ascent into the presence of the sun himself, will not their eyes be 
darkened with the excess of light? Some time will pass before they 
get the habit of perceiving at all; and at first they will be able to per- 
ceive only shadows and reflections in the water ; then they will recognise 
the moon and the stars, and will at length behold the sun in his own 
proper place as he is. Last of all they will conclude: This is he 
who gives us the year and the seasons, and is the author of all that we 
see. How will they rejoice in passing from darkness to light! How 
worthless to them will seem the honours and glories of the den or cave 
out of which they came. As Homer says: “ Better to be the servant 
of @ poor master than a prince over all the dead.’”’” And now imagine 
further, that they descend into their old habitations ;—in that darkness 
visible they will not see as well as their fellows, and will not be able 
to compete with them in the measurement of the shadows on the wall ; 

re will be many jokes about the man who went on a visit to the 
Sun and lost his eyes—men should not do such things—and if they 
find anybody trying to set free and enlighten one of their number, 
they will put him to death, if they can catch him. Which things are 
anallegory. The cave or den is the world of sight, the fire is the sun, 
the way upwards is the way to knowledge, and in the world of know- 
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ledge the idea of good is last seen and with difficulty, but when see, 
is inferred to be the author of good and right—parent of the lord of 
light in this world, and of truth and understanding in the other. Ang 
those who attain to the beatific vision are always going upwards, and 
are unwilling to descend into political assemblies and courts of lay — 
Their eyes are apt to blink at the images or shadows of images which 
they behold in them. They cannot enter into the ideas of those who 
have never in their lives understood the relation of the shadow to the 
substance.’ 

In the ‘ Republic ’ of Plato we find the commencement of the author's 
later style. The Socratic dialogue begins to give place to simple 
exposition. The exposition is not so much of search as of dogma. 
In later dialogues there is a chief speaker (Philebus, Timeus, Sophist) 
who really talks monologue, and the interlocutors are unreal. In the 
longest and latest of the series, the ‘ Laws,’ the genuineness of which is 
strongly upheld by Professor Jowett, the later manner entirely pre. 
dominates. On a long, hot summer day three friends start for a walk 
in Cnossus of Crete, tothe Cave and Temple of Zeus. They are re. 
spectively an Athenian, a Spartan, and a Cretan, and they discuss their 
several laws and institutions. They liken their talk to old men 
playing at draughts, but in reality the game is quite in the hands of 
the Athenian. Plato seems wisely to have selected old men as the 
speakers, as casting his thoughts in the form best suited to his declining 
powers. It is likely that the work wants his finishing touches, and 
was not published until after his death. Mr. Jowett points out that 
there are many passages of great ethical grandeur, which show a 
deeper insight into human nature, and greater practical wisdom, than 
is elsewhere met with in the Platonic writings. The ‘ Theetetus,’ the 
object of which is to settle the motive of knowledge, is the meeting- 
point of the early and later styles, and marks the transition between 
the historical Socrates and the Platonic Socrates. 

Yet it is not probable that Mr. Jowett’s work will supersede, for the 
student, a constant reference to Mr. Grote’s. And probably Mr. Grote’s 
forthcoming work on Aristotle will have a higher absolute place of its 
own even than this version of Plato. We miss in Mr. Jowett’s work, 
the ‘ Life,’ the discussion on the Platonic canon, and the general prole- 
gomena on the course of antecedent philosophy, through all of which 
Mr. Grote zealously helps the student whom he has served so effee- 
tually in the immortal history. We miss, too, the frequent annot- 
tions that crowd Mr. Grote’s pages. Mr. Grote’s clear analysis ' 
very helpful, only we feel all along that much of the Platonic writings 
is not susceptible of clear analysis, and must be approached by 4 dif- 
ferent method more akin to their subject-matter. Mr. Grote ©” 
stantly calls Plato’s Philosophy ‘ reasoned truth,’ and Plato in working 
out this ‘reasoned truth’ is, according to Mr. Grote’s famous divisio”. 
at times expository ; but generally his dialogues are those of ‘ search ; 
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he exhibits a negative dialectic, he is valuable for his method rather than 
his results, he unsettles much and settles extremely little. Mr. Grote 
takes each dialogue in a very literal way, refusing to see in any one of 
them anything beyond the immediate question discussed, and recognises 
nothing of ‘the height, the depth, the gloom, the glory,’ which Mr. 
Jowett is in some measure able to discover, though by no means to the 
same extent as most enthusiastic Platonists. They both bring out 
fully the ‘ Elenchus,’ or cross-examination by which Socrates con- 


yicted men of the pretence of knowledge without the reality. Of 


course the differentia of Mr. Jowett’s work as compared with Mr. 
Grote’s is that he gives full, complete, and accurate versions of all the 
entire dialogues, including in an appendix the few of those whose 
genuineness is doubtful, but which, as they only amount to a sixteenth 
of the whole, in no way affect our general estimate of Plato and his 
works. There would not be much difficulty in splitting a critical lance 
on the exact sense, here and there, of a word or sentence; nor yet, 
more easily, in discussing the force of the supposed equipollent 
English expressions to the Greek. We shall not, however, think it 
necessary to discuss such anise and cummin, but shall be satisfied if 
we have been able to take a broader view of the characteristics of this 
latest contribution to English scholarship and literature. 


F. ARNOLD. 
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y HE frEoRcIcs OF VirciL. 


Happy man his dole who amidst the hubbub of the nineteenth century 
may sit down in his garden and translate the Georgics! To such 
translation we may apply Aristotle’s fine saying that the work is the 
end in itself, The prospect of having one or two appreciative readers 
may add to the author’s- enjoyment, but there is sufficient delight in 
matching and setting out to correspond with the original the less 
finished cubes which must represent to English eyes Virgil’s gorgeous 
mosaic. 

Mr. Blackmore, the accomplished author of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ turned 
from his grapes and apricots to his Conington: from his Conington he 
returned to his apricots and grapes. He has thus produced a transla- 
tion smelling of the country and its delights: ‘all smells of good ripe 
summer, of harvest-home.’ That his hands are even more accustomed 
to the garden wall than the pen is Mr. Blackmore’s own modest 
declaration, and we may at least see in the overbalancing familiarity 
with fruit and flowers thus indicated the source of the principal merits 
and the principal defects in his translation. 

Country lore gives freshness to the book, and country words give 
good rough vigour and English bluntness to the diction. Only itis 
this very homeliness which is out of place. Virgil’s lines were not 
addressed to farmers, nor did he mainly write ‘to revive the drooping 
agriculture of Italy ;’ something stronger than a poem, new corn-laws 
and a new land tenure, were wanted for that. He talked of fields for 
the dwellers by the Campus Martius, and praised the farmer’s life to 
whet the appetite of an emperor. Mr. Blackmore may prefer 
photograph the country ; but Virgil drew it with a fine pencil on tinted 
paper, with Arcadians dancing in the foreground. It thus appears 
us an error of taste on Mr. Blackmore’s part to use ‘rink,’ and such 
homespun words, to call an olive a ‘Bruiser,’ and to speak of kine 4 
‘gormandising.’ It is an error of a different kind to rhyme ‘drea™ 
with ‘sunbeam,’ an accented syllable with an-unaccented one, ‘ fru | 
with ‘4rbute,’ ‘ flax’ with ‘icepacks;’ to follow Nares in writing 
wis’ for ‘ywis,’ to use such English as ‘argill’ and ‘glaucous,’ and 
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translate improbus' by ‘reprobate.’ Improbus is the most difficult word 
in Latin poetry for a translator, till he has learnt that it is omne quod 
modum eacedit. Armed with this explanation he finds all difficulties 
vanish, oftenest perhaps before the talisman ‘ importunate.’ 

Though it does not seriously affect the meaning, Mr. Blackmore's 
mistranslation of Aine in his fifth line is unhappy, as it occurs where his 
readers will probably be familiar with the original. Neither do we 
like to see the old Corycian pirate of the fourth book called ‘a gentle- 
man,’ though the title may be somewhat justified by Poor Tom’s 
statement in ‘King Lear’ about the prince of darkness. It will 
appear from these instances that Mr. Blackmore has not high claims 
to what is technically called accurate scholarship. It would be a 
mistake to think that his translation is usually ungraceful or widely 


incorrect. 
Having prettily exclaimed, 


Ho, too, ye fauns that love the farming folk, 
Come, tripping fauns, and maidens of the oak, 


he makes the poet invoke Augustus, his master, in these words - 


And foremost thou, of whom ’tis yet unknown, 
What senate of the gods shall hold thy throne ; 
Or if, great Cesar, thou shalt haply deign 

To view the towns, and make the world thy reign; 
Thy mother’s myrtle if the globe shall bring, 
To crown thee sire of corn and tempest-king : 
Or com’st thou god of the unmeasured sea, 
And sailors own no providence but thee ; 

Shall Thulé be thy serf, and Tethys crave 

Thy hand for some sweet heiress of the wave? 
Or wilt thou lend the laggard months thy star, 
Where flies the Virgin from the claws afar, 
The Scorpion folds his-fiery arms awry, 

And leaves thee larger moiety of sky ? 
Whate’er thy choice (since Orcus hopes in vain, 
Nor hast thyself so dark a lust of reign ; 
Though Greece admire the meads of asphodel, 
And Proserpine be satisfied with hell), 
Whate’er thy choice, vouchsafe my voyage good speed, 
And bid my gallant enterprise succeed ; 

For waylost rustics deign with me to feel, 
Advance, and learn to honour our appeal. 


There is something felicitous in the following couplet, for example : 


The pile diminishes ; while emmets sage 
Provide against the bankruptcy of age. 


And there is true poetical feeling in the beautiful expansion of 
into 


At rudis enituit impulso vomere terra, 


Anon, beneath the onset of the share, 
Glossily breaks the maiden earth laid bare. 
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Mr. Blackmore does not often permit himself such liberties, ij, 
lines usually correspond in the most praiseworthy way to the lines of 
the original. The marvellous variety of the Vergilian hexameter jg 
represented by Mr. Blackmore in a peculiar way. He does, indeed, 
avail himself of that liberty to bracket a third line with the couplet 
which is usually as ugly an outburst of freedom as a Match-makers’ 
procession, but he also has a pretty way of his own of introducing four 
lines with alternate rhymes, or rhymed like the verses of ‘ In Memoriam,’ 
There is a fine specimen of this licence in his rendering of that magni- 
ficent description of the oak, where our author had not only two 
passages of Virgil to follow, but could refer to Hesiod as Virgil's 
model and to La Fontaine as his imitator : 


That tree, howe’er his head usurps the gale, 

So far his roots the nether world assail. 

Therefore no fury of the winter cold, 

No blast, no storm, can tear him from his hold ; 
Unmoved he stands, and, through a thousand years, 
Unfolds and conquers many an age of man, 

And, spreading wide his arms a glorious span, 
Resides within the giant shade he rears. 


There is a prophecy of Pope’s, who says in allusion to Dryden and 
his paraphrase of Virgil— 


Might he return, and bless once more our eyes, 
New Blackmores and new Milbournes must arise. 


We have a new Blackmore now who has given us a translation which 
is pleasant to read, and which is in many points to be preferred even to 
Dryden’s. There are worse employments for a summer afternoon than 
to lie on the green grass, under of course a spreading beech, with this 
volume, manifold in its elegance, in hand, to amuse one’s intellect or 
suggest one’s reveries. 


IsRAEL DAVIS. 
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RECENT POETRY, 


Mr. Geare has done well to publish the volume before us. It has 
many dainty charms, much genuine poetry of a high contemplative 
kind, and above all it gives us an earnest of still greater achievements 
to come. He has, however, at once distinguished himself from the 
countless poetasters of the day, whose name is legion, by the fact 
that his poetry, for the most part, displays striking originality. By 
Tennyson of all writers he appears to be most influenced, as may be 
seen by the opening poem, which is not only cast in the mould of 
‘In Memoriam’ but breathes a kindred strain of sorrow for some dear 
friend that is no more in the flesh. But what Mr. Geare has learned 
from the Laureate is not to echo his thoughts or to paraphrase his 
language, but rather to emulate the simplicity and purity of his 
diction, the calmness of his melancholy moods, and the tender grace 
and exquisite polish of his verse. The prevailing impression we 
derive from these poems is that their author disdains to stoop to the 
sensuous splendour of style, or to that appeal to the fascination of the 
flesh which goes to make up so much of modern poetry, and finds so 
much popularity amongst our modern readers. We fear that readers 
of this class of poetry will be repelled by the chaste and cold muse of 
Mr. Geare, who kindles only with Heaven in her eye, and the purest 
and noblest of feelings at her heart, and speaks not in the stirring 
tones of passionate energy, but with the simplicity, and at times with 
the stately sternness of thoughtfulness and earnestness. The reading 
of Mr. Geare’s poems leaves us happier and better men, more willing 
to leave the future with fuller confidence in the hands of the All-Wise 
and the All-Good, more disposed to resignation after our silent com- 
munion with one who has entered so fully and sympathetically into 
the darkest problems and perplexities of human existence. 

In noticing these poems it is difficult to resist the temptation to give 
extracts, but it is still more difficult to decide what is best deserving 
of quotation where there is so much really deserving of being made 
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widely known. The following lines, however, from a very touching 
poem addressed to the poet’s mother, will serve as a fair specimen of 
the calm thoughtfulness and thorough Christian spirit and the tender. 
ness of heart which pervade these poems : 


O mother mine, that passed away 
Before I entered on the strife, 
Or felt the full strong pulse of life, 
Be near me in this later day. 


O mother mine, I scarcely dare 
To call thee thus: I know thy place 
Before the loving Master’s face— 
Thou art my mother even there. 


Of his larger poems we give a decided preference to the ‘ Shepherd and 
the Sea,’ which tells the story of disappointed love and baffled hopes, 
with touching sweetness’ and sadness. In it death is beantifully 
described as ‘a breathless sleep,’ and a storm is set forth in the follow. 


ing bold and origina! simile : 


Until the wind raged like a maniac, 

Who broken from his cell and rushing forth 
Across the fields, lays here and there his hand, 
And strikes unmeaningly at all that comes 
Upon his aimless path. 


Occasionally we find Mr. Geare indulging in the very perilous exer. 
cise of antithesis, but his antithesis is never extravagant in expression, 
never fantastic in conception, and for the most part it is but an ade- 
quate expression of what our daily experience teaches to be true, as 
in the beautiful line, ‘O joy inconstant, constant grief.’ 

It is an ungracious and almost an ungrateful task to turn from the 
praise of a poet who has brought us so great a store of real pleasure toa 
catalogue of his sins in the exercise of his divine art. Notwithstanding 
the delicate touch and cultured mind everywhere visible in these poems, 
it is evident that the author is but just entering upon the long bright 
life we trust is before him, and therefore he must bear with us while 
we point out, as warnings for the future, his most prevailing and 
serious faults. We mark a tendency to repeat favourite words and 
phrases, such as ‘ darling,’ and to make two syllables of such words as 
‘piercéd.’ Then we must enter our protest against such a word as 
‘ tinkle’ as applied to the sound of the sea, a word which is so applied 
no less than three times in the beautiful lines on the ‘ Shepherd and 
the Sea.’ We know not of any word in any language which more 
thoroughly echoes in its very sound the many-voiced utterances of the 
deep than the Homeric roAv¢AoieBoro which has nothing of a metallic 
‘tinkling’’ sound in it or about it, but Homer’s ear, as well as his ey 
was always true to nature. 

In Mr. Geare’s version of Horace (Lib, iii, Carmen 30) which we do 
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not at all admire (because it is neither true English poetry, nor yet a true 
rendering of the Latin) we find ‘efflux of years,’ which is nonsense, 
for influe of years, which is sense, though scarcely poetry. Still more 
objectionable are such phrases as ‘ Its diamonds tie with stars in heaven,’ 
said of the waters glittering from the lifted oar—a metaphor from a 
boat race is scarcely, we think, the most appropriate metaphor to paint 
in imagery the brightest beauties of God’s creation, which elsewhere 
Mr. Geare dwells upon in such lines as 


And all the beauty of His smiling earth 
And all the splendour of His sapphire sky. 


At page 16 we find two stanzas in succession filled with nothing 
except a bare enumeration of single and successive objects, a leaf taken 
from some poetical hortus siccus. Here are the opening lines of the 
former stanza : 


The leaves, the shrubs, the fruit, the flower, 
The bloom, the blossom, corn, grass, trees. 


Mr. Geare can, we feel sure, do much better than this, for he is not 
wanting in originality of ideas, nor yet in wealth of expression and a 
highly cultured taste. We trust in another edition to see such stanzas 
superseded by something more akin to his other strains, which confer 
pleasure in the perusal and pleasure in their remembrance, when we 
have closed the volume with mingled feelings of gratitude and 
admiration towards the gifted minstrel. 

Mr. John Payne’s ‘Intaglios’ is a series of sonnets which, in our 
opinion, will not add very considerably to the poetic reputation 
achieved by his ‘Masque of Shadows,’ which we have read with some- 
thing like a qualified admiration. The poems before us appear to have 
all the faults of his former effusions, but unluckily unredeemed by 
very little of their poetry, which is by no means of a character that 
can afford such loss. We have read these latter poems from end to 
end with considerably more disappointment than pleasure. Going 
through them is like going through an ill-arranged gallery of pictures, 
which are badly hung, badly painted, badly drawn, very painful to look 
at, and still more painful to dwell upon. 

Mr. Payne’s portraits are not portraits true to life, to the realities of 
existence, or to the most artistic embodiment of the imagination or fancy. 
His landscapes are equally failures, they depict no loveliness of light, 
of colour, or of form, there is nothing bright or beautiful in them to 
fix the eye that wanders to them, or to delight the eye that dwells 
upon them. Hazy and heavy, coarse in colour, and very indistinct in 
outline, telling no story to our hearts, touching none of our emotions, 
feeding no fancy, his pictures are the dullest of daubs, and often the 
very weakest of copies. 

P a Payne's failure in these poems (so called by courtesy) is two- 
“G. He fails in the form and also in the matter of his verses. He has 
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chosen the sonnet—an extremely difficult mould for the most artistic of 
poets to embody to fashion his thoughts—without the art and capacity 
required to work it to any advantage. Such a form requires elaboratg 
execution, choice conceptions expressed in clear language, a perfection 
of rhythm amounting to music, and a tender gracefulness which at once 
commends it to the most fastidious and cultivated taste. Now nowhere 
in Mr. Payne’s sonnets are these conditions fulfilled. If he can write 
sonnets we must shame him into writing something better than these 
poor pretences; if not, he must be shamed out of attempting to do 
what he has neither the taste nor the talent to do even moderately well, 
His rhythm is often harsh, never musical, and his rhyme may be esti- 
mated by such discordia concors as ‘ sheath’ rhyming with ‘ breath, 
‘harmony ’ with ‘me,’ ‘ woods’ with ‘moods,’ ‘dies’ with ‘ harmonies,’ 
with many jingles of a like kind. Mr. Payne speaks of the ‘torrent of 
my rhymes,’ and there is verily something of truth in the metaphor 
here used to describe poetry, which very forcibly. reminds us of a 
torrent, with the exception, however, of its might and majesty, for 
we have noise—often stunning enough, and froth and foam and fury— 
in abundance in ‘ the torrent’ of Mr. Payne’s rhymes, who is everywhere 
oblivious of his own dictum, that the eternal harmonies 


Are stirred more surely when the poet sings 
Bird softly, bent above the low-voiced lute. 


Another most prevailing fault in these sonnets is the quaint, 
antiquated phraseology used by the singer. Everywhere we stumble 
over such words as ‘ eke’ and ‘ wiss,’ ‘ sills,’ ‘ englamoured,’ ‘ marge, 
‘flowerful,’ ‘aureoled.’ Equally obscure and harsh to the ear of the 
general reader will sound such contractions as ‘ ghast’ for aghast. Nor 
is this all; we are done to death from page to page with such villainous 
compounds as ‘rain-rippled,’ ‘ brow-locks,’ ‘ passionate-petalled,’ ‘1ce- 
sleep,’ ‘toil-gray’ (skies, whatever these may mean), ‘dream-bell, 
with ‘march-prophecies of summer-tided rhyme,’ which is simply 
altogether above our small comprehension, as well as its neighbour 
‘mystery-hearted grave.’ Then we have to give in a vigorous protest 
against the constant repetition of the same images and the same words 
and phrases, which weary us from page to page of this very painful 
poem of Mr. Payne’s. There is scarcely a sonnet in which we do not 
find ‘dream’ or allusion to ‘dreams,’ or images drawn from ‘ dreams, 
so dreamy is the bard, who may with good reason exclaim, ‘ the viewless 
things are thick and tyrannous upon me,’ as he ‘hears the sad sea 
murmur like a dream,’ and as he sings with evident truth : 


But for my part I took no heed of them, 
Wandering, grave-eyed, along the meadow’s hem 
Following my dream, unfriended and apart, 
Sad in the noon-day, joyless in the morn, 
Mirroring all things in my empty heart. 
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Mr. Payne’s music is really very tragic, very sad—it is tragedy itself 
with all its melancholy madness, but, alas, without its inspiration. 
Everywhere, and under every circumstance, or, if we may so speak, ) 
with every circumstance around him, Mr. Payne true to his name, but | 
we hope not true to his nature, seems to be always in pain, always in 

tribulation ; his mind is for ever ‘stretching through the interambient 

glooms,’ and ‘ through the weary day courting woes.’ Now, were we | 
at all inclined to believe in Pythagoreanism, we could well imagine 1 
that Mr. Payne is no less a personage than the weeping philosopher of | 
Grecian antiquity once more revived in the flesh, so full of sighs and 
tears and sorrows are all his utterances. 

His muse, where intelligible, seems to be a very bad cross between \ 
that of Mr. Rossetti and that of Mr. Swinburne. From the latter he i 
borrows a few ideas and a few phrases, such as ‘ flowerless fields,’ and . 
from the former most of the spirit of his poetry—in truth the very best , 
of it. Many of his verses are extremely difficult to understand, and | 
some of his single words are equally puzzling. The ‘day’s lustihead ’ " 
and ‘ the night’s long inter-ravishments ’ and ‘ the gold star-scripts’ are ' 
nothing short of enigmas to our dull apprehension, which we try to | 
guess at, but with no happy security in our own judgment that our po 
guess is the right one. a 

In many of these sonnets, especially towards the end, we stagger 
into a poetical labyrinth, wherein our poor senses get into the most 
chaotic of confusion, and in the deepest of despair we come to a dead 
standstill, utterly unable to move a single step for want of light to see 
where we are. Here is a specimen of what Mr. Payne calls poetry in 
the form of a sonnet, but what we call a labyrinth in the shape of 
versified confusion : 



































All my days do flee 
Seeking for aye some pale and shadowy land 
Of sweet and delicate sadness, wearying 
To be poured out like wine into some spring a. 
Of wishless being, welling through the sand 
Of some sun-consecrated sojourning 
Of souls come back into the Maker's hand. 


Our readers will scarcely believe that pages of such nonsense as 
this have been commended as poetry by journals of a high standing in 
this country, and yet such is the fact, and one, let us add, not very 
creditable either to the sagacity or to the honesty of English criticism 
in certain quarters. 


F. Leary. 


DONG. 


I asked of the pallid moon, 

Whether my love would love me soon ; 
I askéd of the sapphire star, 

Whether from love she still were far. 


I askéd of the violet, 

Whether she would not love me yet ; 
And of the pansy’s yellow quill, 

If she would be unheeding still. 


Alas! they all replied to me 
‘She loves not thee! she loves not thee! ’ 


I askéd of the fickle wind, 
Whether she still would be unkind ; 
I askéd of the flowing river, 

If she would love me never, never. 


I asked the woods in green array, 
If she would always say me nay ; 
I asked the happy sky above, 


If she would never, never love. 


Alas! they all replied to me 
‘She loves not thee! she loves not thee !’ 


Then said I to the pallid moon, 

‘T’ll love her neither late nor soon; ’ 
Then said I to the sapphire star, 

‘I care not if her love be far.’ 





Pansy I told and violet, 

She might, for I should quite forget ; 
And fickle wind and flowing river, 
That I would love her never, never. 





I told green woods and sky above, 
To tell her I would never love, 
To thank her for so much disdain 


As had me eased of so much pain. 
A. STRACHA’: 
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